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PAKISTAN—INDIA RELATIONS 
Dr. G. W. Choudhury 


On the morning of April 13 the people of East Pakistan woke up 
to hear the news of firing by Indian troops concentrated along the Surma 
River sector, whose midstream separates East Pakistan from the Indian 
territory of Assam. The firing and troop concentration were followed 
by an ultimatum from the Indian Deputy Commissioner of Kachhar, in 
Assam, demanding the surrender of the Pakistani portion of the Surma 
River sector. The ultimatum threatened that if the portion of the Surma 
River now in possession of Pakistan was not given up completely in favour 
of India, by Monday noon (April 14), the Assam side would use force. 
The western sector of this river has always been in Pakistan possession. 
The Assam authorities in India had been trying, for some timepast,to grab 
the entire river and were seeking an opportunity to violate the boundary 
line on some pretext or the other. Authentic sources from the Pakistan 
border reported large-scale massing of Indian troops, mostly Gurkha forces, 
as well as the building of new bunkers and trenches by Indian forces on 
the Sylhet-Assam border. 


These warlike preparations and firing by Indian troops were entirely 
unprovoked and unwarranted. The Pakistan Government met the situa- 
tion by declaring that any unilateral action by the Indian Government in 
the Surma River sector would be resisted. The people and the Government 
of Pakistan refused to be cowed down by the threats from India. Though 
subsequently the Indian High Commissioner in Pakistan repudiated the 
ultimatum from Kachhar, it was neither the first nor the only occasion 
when Pakistan was greeted by her bigger nieghbour with threats and 
hostile actions. Annexation of Pakistani territory ; refusal to give to 
Pakistan her legitimate and agreed share of the Partition assets ; occupa- 
tion of another part of the territory in defiance of international commitments 
and obligations ; concentration of troops along Pakistan’s borders 
on more than one occasion ; active encouragement of subversion in East 
Pakistan and similar other actions, have persistently characterised Indian 
policies towards her smaller neighbour, Pakistan. 


The relations between these two Asian countries have been a source 
of dismay to the rest of Asia and Africa, to the Commonwealth and to many 
other countries of the world. Why could not these two countries, whose 
geography dictates friendly relations, live like good neighbours during the 
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eleven years of their existence as independent nations? A period of initial 
misunderstanding and suspicion might not have been unexpected, 
but it is highly distressing that even today there is much ill-feeling, tension 
and distrust between them. India as the bigger neighbour probably could 
show a little moderation in her attitude towards Pakistan. But unfortu- 
nately, many Indians continue regarding Pakistan as a “ tragic’ mistake 
which might still be corrected, at least as far as East Bengal is concerned.”! 


The upper class Hindus, who constitute the ruling class in India today, 
vehemently opposed the legitimate demands and aspirations of the Indian 
Muslims, who wanted to preserve and foster their own way of life, based 
on their distinct culture and religion. But the Hindus would not allow 
this. The systematic suppression of Muslim culture as exemplified in 
the “ Biddha Mandir ’’ scheme of Wardha, and the compulsory singing, 
by all school children, of the idolatrous song, ‘‘ Bande-Matarum ”’ which 
offended Muslim religious sentiments made the Muslims all the more 
convinced that simple majority rule in India constituted a threat to their 
religion, culture and way of life.* This strengthened their demand for 
a separate state of their own. The Hindus could not look with favour 
upon this legitimate claim to self-determination of the Muslims. They 
did everything possible to prevent its implementation. But when they 
realized that the demand for Pakistan was too strong, too sound to be 
ignored or suppressed they ultimately had to agree to Partition. Yet they 
did it with a great deal of mental reservation on their part.?_ They believed 
that Pakistan would collapse ; they did not expect it to be economically 
viable, nor did they think the Muslims were capable or experienced enough 
to administer a state. “It was their hope’, as Mr. Sarwar Hasan _ has 
pointed out, ‘‘ that it would collapse by itself and it was their plan to 
assist it to collapse.’’* Anybody who would makea dispassionate and 
impartial study of Indian actions and policies during the crucial months 
of 1947-48, following the Partition, would be convinced that India was 
seriously aiming at the annexation of Pakistan. The occupation of Juna- 
gadh and the adjoining States ; police action in Hyderabad ; invasion of 
Kashmir ; refusal to give Pakistan her financial dues and military equip- 
ment under the various agreements of the Partition ; killing, looting and 


1. Keith Callard, Pakistan's Foreign Policy, New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1957, p. 11. [Paper prepared for the Pacific Relations Conference, Lahore, 1958.] 

2. See Pirpur Report for a fuller account of the suppression and oppression of the 
Muslims during the Congress rule in India (1927-39). 

3. See the official Congress resolution accepting the Mountbatten Plan of June, 1947, 
and the speeches of the top Congress leaders at the time of Partition. 
See K. Sarwar Hasan: “The Foreign Policy of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’, Pakistan 
Horizon, December 1951, p. 193, 
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driving away of Muslims from India ; encouraging the flight of capital 
and the migration of technical personnel, mostly Hindus, from Pakistan— 
all these steps were dictated by the overriding objective of annexing 
Pakistan. But, thanks to the dynamic leadership of the Quaid-e-Azam, 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, these plans to undo the Partition were frustrated. 


Nevertheless, the designs to threaten Pakistan’s existence as a sover- 
eign state continued. Of these some outstanding instances may be cited. 
In 1950, the Muslims of West Bengal were massacred in large numbers. 
They were persecuted to such an extent that martial law had to be imposed 
in certain parts of West Bengal ; still the Muslims continued to live in a 
state of perpetual fear and misery. To quote the words of Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan: ‘‘ When the day dawns they do not know what their fate 
would be at its end ; when the sun sets they do not know whether they 
will live to see another day’’.’ In the face of this grave provocation when 
large numbers of distressed persons were pouring into East Pakistan, 
there were only one or two minor riots in East Pakistan. Yet, the Indian 
Government threatened to take “ police action ’’ in East Pakistan. “By 


the first week of March, 1950, whatever Delhi’s intentions’, writes Mr. 
Jan Stephens, a former Editor of the Statesman ‘“‘war had nearly come ; 


the two countries were within a hair’s breadth of it. Troops had been 
moved not only in Bengal but more perturbingly in the Punjab. India’s 
armoured division, to which no real Pakistani counterpart existed, was 
pushed forward in a way which threatened Lahore.”’? This grave situa- 
tion was saved by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan who rushed to New Delhi. His 
visit resulted in the signing of the famous Liaquat-Nehru Pact, which aimed 
at giving protection and certain fundamental safeguards to the religious 
minorities in the two countries. 


By far the most serious development in Pakistan-India relations took 
place in July, 1951, when approximately 90 per cent of Indian troops were 
concentrated on the borders of Pakistan. ‘There was no doubt whatever 
that this time India meant business.’’? There was no provocation for such 
a large concentration of Indian troops on Pakistan’s borders. India could 
offer no explanation or justification for such warlike preparations against 
her weaker neighbour except that there was “‘ talk of war ’’ in Pakistan. 
Anyone who has knowledge of the respective military strength of India 
and Pakistan will find this explanation wholly unrealistic and untenable. 
India has four times the population of Pakistan and is much larger, more 


! Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan’s broadcast from Radio Pakistan, April, 1950. 
2 Ian Stephens, Horned Moon, London, Chatto and Windus, 1953, p. 33. 
3 K. Sarwar Hasan, op. cit., p. 197. 
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prosperous and far more industrialized. Moreover, India got all the 
pre-Partition arsenals and arms factories and maintained a larger army. 
How could Pakistan in such a situation dream of a war with India? The 
argument that India organised troop movement because of “ talk of war” 
in Pakistan is most unconvincing ; the real intention remained the same— 
to undo the Partition. Liaquat faced this serious threat to Pakistan’s 
existence boldly. He declared his nation’s firm resolve to fight for every 
inch of Pakistan’s soil and to safeguard Pakistan’s independence. India, 
finding that it would not have a walk-over such as it had expected, aban- 
doned its military adventure. 


Since this development in 1951, India’s strategy against Pakistan has 
entered into its second phase. Now armed intervention and military 
threats are combined with subversive activities. The subversion is 
mainly confined to East Pakistan, with particular focus on the educational 
and cultural fields: The peculiar economic and political situation 
obtaining in East Pakistan, has given the Indian agents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to advance their designs. East Pakistan is one of the most neglected 
areas of the sub-continent. It is very densely populated the main occupa- 
tion of the people being agriculture, which is still at a relatively primitive 
stage. The peasants under the British rule were badly exploited by the 
Hindu landlords and businessmen. The peasantry expected that after 
the establishment of Pakistan its economic condition would improve. 
The Governments, both Central and Provincial, applied themselves vigo- 
rously to the task of economic development and considerable progress 
has already been made. But no government could achieve within ten 
years all that the people expected. So there has been some public unrest 
and agitation. The Indian agents took full advantage of the economic 
malady of East Pakistan which was further aggravated by the policies of the 
upper class Hindus in the province many of whom still look upon India 
as their real homeland, where they keep their families and continue 
sending their capital by illegal means.' 


Combined with its economic difficulties, East Pakistan’s isolated posi- 
tion and the linguistic and cultural disparities between East and West 
Pakistan offer great opportunity for subversive activities. The recent 
controversy over constitution-making between East and West Pakistan, 
has also been exploited by disruptive elements. In fact, internal dissen- 
sions have been fully exploited and religious minorities have been encour- 
aged to create trouble. One recent example of how the Indian agents 
have been working in East Pakistan is seen in the role played by 


1 Dr. Sadeque, The Economic Eniergence of Pakistan, Dacca, 1955. 
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Dr. P.C. Chakravarty, who was originally a Professor and Provost, of Dacca 
University. He subsequently migrated to India and was associated with 
the military establishments at Simla. But when the language movement 
started in Dacca, in 1952, he was suddenly found in Dacca and had to be 
arrested for subversive activities.! There have been similar activities all 
over the Province and Indian agents are out to create a rift between the 
people of East and West Pakistan. They are always loud in champion- 
ing the “ grievances ”’ of “ our down-trodden brethren in East Pakistan *’ 
in attacking what is termed as “* Karachi Imperialism *’ and ‘* Punjabi 
Domination *’. (This should not be interpreted to mean that there are no 
legitimate grievances or demands of the people of East Pakistan. What is 
sought to be made clear is the way in which the Indian agents are seeking 
to exploit the internal problems for creating trouble in East Pakistan.) It 
is also significant that sometimes the Communist and Indian agents work 
together as their objective is the same. Since Pakistan has entered into 
military pacts with the West, subversive activities in East Pakistan 
have increased considerably and the agents engaged in them are given all 
facilities and encouragement by India. 


Even the office of the Indian Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca has 
been found interfering in the internal politics of East Pakistan. On May 
31, 1956, the Chief Minister of East Pakistan, Mr. Sarkar, made a serious 
allegation about a deal between the Deputy High Commissioner and the 
Hindu Congress members of the Provincial Legislature. Although the 
Indian diplomats denied the allegation, he admitted that there was a 
“ social gathering ’’ to which the members of only one political party, 
the Hindu Congress, had been invited.2. The Indian High Commissioner 
in Pakistan, Mr. C. C. Desai, who was declared a persona nen grata by 
the Governments of Ceylon and South Africa when he was accredited to 
them, seems to have developed a special interest in the internal political 
developments of East Pakistan. “The occurrence of every major event 
in Pakistan invariably finds Mr. Desai in Dacca. The Bharati Mission 
in Dacca has officially constituted itself as the unofficial custodian of the 
interests of the Hindu Congress in East Pakistan.’” The High Commis- 
sion has ‘thrown its net far and wide in the Province.’’? The people of 
East Pakistan were presented with a copy of the proposed constitution of 
the United Bengal from sources in Calcutta. The various so-called cultural 
and educational missions and groups that regularly visit East 


The Morning News, January-February, 1952, 
See “East Pakistan Political Scene, 1955-1957”, Pacific Affairs, December, 1957, 
The Morning News, Dacca, October 28, 1957. 
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Pakistan’ never miss an opportunity to preach the gospel of “ unity ” of & 


9° 


the ‘two Bengals. 


“Anipathy to Pakistan’, Professor Hudson of Oxford rightly points 
out, “is the pivot of Indian foreign policy’’.’ Ever since Independence, 
India has directed her resources and propaganda campaigns to weaken 
and isolate Pakistan in world affairs. Pandit Nehru wanted Pakistan’s 
foreign policy to be subservient to India and to be fashioned in accordance 
with the dictates of New Delhi. Pakistan as a sovereign state, is free to 
pursue any policy. But this has never been fully recognized by the 
rulers in India ; they have not yet reconciled themselves to the sovereign 
right of Pakistan to decide her own destiny. There has always been a ten- 
dency to put pressure on Pakistan. In 1949, when Britain devalued her 
currency, many other countries followed suit. Pakistan’s decision against 
devaluation was based on her financial and economic requirements. Her 
decision was accepted by Britain and other countries, and was also 
endorsed by the World Bank. Yet India refused to accept it and started 
an economic boycott of Pakistan, to bring pressure on her to change the 
decision, which Pakistan was prefectly within her rights to have taken. 


Similarly, in 1954, when Pakistan decided to establish closer links with 


the Western powers, Pandit Nehru went out of his way to prevent this at 
any cost. When negotiations were going on between Pakistan and the 
United States for military pact, Pandit Nehru, while admitting that ‘‘ this 
is a matter on which constitutionally or otherwise it is none of our concern 
what Pakistan and the U.S. A. are doing,’’? did everything possible to 
stop the signing of the Pact. All sort of pressure was put on the United 
States as well as on Pakistan. Since then India has spared no effort to 
discredit and humiliate Pakistan. Vile and vicious propaganda, parti- 
cularly in the countries of Asia and Africa has been systematically carried 
on against Pakistan and her policies. ‘That propaganda was not always 
honest. For exam;le, people in the Arab world were told that Pakistan 
welcomed the invasion of Egypt by England, France and Israel ; that 
prayers were said for Queen Elizabeth in the mosques in Pakistan ; and 
that generally Pakistan was a supporter of colonialism. I have myself 
heard these things stated.> 


Of the outstanding disputes, which have contributed to the unfriendly 


pattern of relationship between the two countries, Kashmir and Canal 


1. G.F. Hudson: ‘Soviet Policy in Asia” in Soviet Survey, London, June, 1957. 

2. Sisir Gupta. ‘India’s Relations with Pakistan’, 1954-57, Indian Council of World 
Affairs, 1957, p. If. 

3. K. Sarwar Hasan: “Kashmir Before the Security Council”, Pakistan Hurizon, 
March, 1957, p. 28. 
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Waters are the most prominent. ‘There are two problems” said Pakistan’s 
permanent representative to the United Nations ‘ which from the very 
birth of Pakistan have cast a shadow over its life and have all but destroyed 
good neighbourly relations with India.”'! Many words have been spoken 
and written on these two disputes both in India and Pakistan as well as 
in other countries. So far India has prevented settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute by rejecting successive porposals in the United Nations and Com- 
monwealth Conferences on the question of a free and impartial plebiscite 
in Kashmir. India made international commitments to hold a plebiscite 
in Kashmir at least on as many as seven occasions : (1) Lord Mountbat- 
ten’s letter to the Maharaja of Kashmir, October 27, 1947; (2) Mr. G. 
Ayyanger’s speech in the Security Council on January 15, 1948 ;(3) His 
speech on February 6, 1948 ; (4) acceptance of the Resolution of January 
5, 1949, of the United Nations Commission on India and Pakistan 
regarding “‘Free and impartial plebiscite ©’ ; (5) the joint Press statement 
ofthe Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India, on August 9, 1953; (6) 
Sir Benegal Rau’s speech in the Security Council on March |, 1951 ; and 
(7) Pandit Nehru’s assurance in May, 1954.2 Notwithstanding all 
these unequivocal promises and assurances, India continues to occupy 
Kashmir in complete disregard of its obligations to the United Nations 
and principles of international morality. 


India’s intransigence on Kashmir has been exposed once more in 
Dr. Frank Graham’s latest report. Sent out again to explore the possibility 
of a settlement of the Ksahmir dispute, he is merely the last in the long line 
of mediators whose efforts to find some basis for an accord between India 
and Pakistan have been foiled by India’s obduracy. Dr. Graham made 
five significant proposals, including one that suggested a meeting between 
the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India, to be held on neutral territory 
under the auspices of the U. N. representative. Dr. Graham also recom- 
mended consideration of the possibility of stationing a U.N. force on the 
Pakistan side of the cease-fire line with a view to increasing the security of 
the area to be evacuated by the Pakistan forces under Part II of the 
U.N.C.LP. resolution of August 13, 1948. Under the same resolution the 
bulk of Indian troops had to be withdrawn from Kashmir in stages to be 
agreed upon with the U. N. Commission. Each of Dr. Graham’s five 
proposals was accepted by Pakistan but rejected outright by India. Com- 
menting on India’s intransignence, the New York Times rightly 


. Prince Aly Khan’s speech at the Foreign Student Association, Princeton University, 
Reported in “Morning News’, May 18, 1958. 

2. K. Sarwar Hasan: “‘Plebiscite in Kashmir: Indian Commitments”, Pakistan 

Horizon, March, 1956, 
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observed: “‘ India does not wish to have the Kashmir question settled 
through the offices of the United Nations. It proposes to stand upon 
its physical occupation. This is not in accord with the Charter nor with 
good morals.””! India’s rejection of the latest Graham proposals has 
been followed by a fresh outburst of repression in Occupied Kashmir 
which has been converted into a police state. There has been all manner of 
suppression and oppression including mass arrests. Sheikh Abdullah 
has been re-arrested after his short period of release from jail and respite 
from imprisonment without trial extending over four and a half years. 
Pakistan has been compelled to draw the attention of the United Nations 
to this state of affairs in Occupied Kashmir. 


U. N. AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN* 
Begum G. Ahmed 


Never before in the history of the world have the rights of women 
assumed such international importance as in this century. Improving the 
status of women is no longer considered a humanitarian service on a_ level 
with welfare work for the the orphans or the crippled. Today equality 
between men and women is an accepted principle. The U.N. Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights have unequivocally declared 
that the inherent human dignityof all men and women is the same. All 
discrimination on the grounds of sex is strongly condemned as a violation 
of Fundamental Human Rights. 


While numerous national and international women’s organizations 
are working peacefully and diligently for the emancipation of women, the 
U. N. Commission on the Status of Women is perhaps the most important 
world forum for the rights of women. Like its parent body the ECOSOC 
it is also composed of representatives of the 81 member states of the U.N. 
The Commission works in close co-operation with the Human Rights 
Commission, the Social Commission and the Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination against Minorities. Of the many international 
non-governmental organizations in consultative status to the ECOSOC, at 
least 30 send representatives to the sessions of this Commission. The 
research studies and reports presented by the non-governmental organi- 
zations are also of great assistance to the Commission’s work. 


* From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 


1, The “New York Times”, April 6, 1958, 
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Politically the rights of women have advanced considerably through- 
out the world. In 70 countries women enjoy full adult franchise with men. 
But in 11 countries women are still denied the right to vote; among them 
there are some monarchies like Afghanistan and Saudi Arabia where the 
vote does not exist at all. The Commission on the Status of Women is 
much concerned that although women have the right to vote in 70 countries, 
the U. N. Convention on the political rights of women—it grants them (a) 
the right to vote, (b)to seek election, (c)to hold public office—has been signed 
only by 49 countries and ratified by 27. It seems that many of these 70 
countries still do not allow their women to seek election or to hold public 
office. At its last session, the Commission, therefore, requested the 
Secretary-General to circulate a questionnaire to all member governments 
to find out the position of women in these two important spheres of 
political life. 


In Pakistan women have adult franchise. They are allowed to seek 
election from all general constituences. In addition 10 seats each in the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures have been reserved for women for a 
period of ten years. This appears a doubtful privilege. For, political 
parties do not seem eager ‘to nominate women candidates from the genéral 
constituencies because of the 30 reserved seats for women. These reserved 
seats only require a female electorate ; thus the male voters are not being 
educated to vote for women. This could be done if men were allowed to 
vote for the reserved seats at least for the next ten years. 


Any discrimination against women in holding public office has 
to be deplored. Obviously, the industrialized countries of the West 
with small populations and a high standards of living cannot impose res- 
trictions on wage-earning rights without upsetting the general economy 
of the state. The economic penalizing of women, therefore, exists more 
in the newly independent countries of Asia and Africa, though in these 
countries the number of well educated young men and women is so limited 
that it is necessary to use all available talent for national progress irrespec- 
tive of sex. 


At the time of Independence, under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
men and women in Pakistan had equal access to public office. But in 
1948 the Government of Pakistan passed an Ordinance prohibiting women 
from entering 16 Government services. There could be no justification 
for preventing the educated Pakistani women from contributing to their 
country’s future development, 
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The most important factor in determining the status of women is their 
standard of education. Fortunately, there is no legal discrimination 
against women in education. It is one of the few fundamental human 
rights which are not violated by the legal system of any country. This, 
however, does not mean that no other discrimination is to be found. 
Social, economic, and cultural reasons are largely responsible for disparity 
in the number of boys and girls in schools, in different regions of the world. 
There is more than 95 per cent literacy in North-Western Europe, Central 
Europe, North America, Australia and New Zealand. In these areas the 
enrolment of women student varies between 40 and 50 per cent. The 
U.S.S.R. is said to have reached the point of universal literacy ; so there 
can be no question of discrimination. It is estimated that in Southern 
Europe and South America 55 to 60 per cent school-going children are 
provided educational facilities ; there the enrolment of girls constitutes 
43 percent ofthe total. But the position of women in East Asia is 
not so satisfactory; in 50 per cent literacy the share of women is just 27 per 
cent. In the region of South-East Asia where literacy is estimated to be 
no more than 35 per cent, women have a very poor proportion. Countries 
in South-West Asia with only 75 per cent literates fall well below the 
world average but they still compare favourably with South Central Asia 
and Africa which claim only 15 per cent literacy. 


This shows what great strides education has yet to take in these 
areas to contribute to the equilibrium of world society. Cultural, social 
and economic conditions in the past have been responsible for the general 
backwardness of these peoples. But today medieval and modern customs 
are struggling together to give birth to new societies with higher standards 
of living. And women must inevitably play a full role in the process of 
reconstruction in these areas. In Pakistan, too, there is no legal bar to 
women in education. But the position of women in this field remains 
unsatisfactory. The Government continues establishing many more 
primary and secondary schools for boys than for girls. This procedure 
is also being followed with regard to the Teachers’ Training Colleges. Per- 
haps it is not realised that a literate woman can contribute, as much as 
a literate man towards a better standard of living. This can be easily 
established if the Pakistan Federation of University Women conducted a 
survey in this field. 


After a careful study of the position of women in primary, secondary 
and high education, the Commission on the Status of Women felt that 
inequality at the primary stage of education was the basi¢ reason for much 
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of the disparity existing in secondary and higher education. The Com- 
mission in its resolution on this subject has stressed this fact and requested 
member Governments to introduce free primary education. It is hoped 
that the U.N.E.S.C.O. will prepare an International Convention on free 
and compulsory education. 


Though nowhere in the world do we find laws discriminating against 
women in education, unfortunately when we consider the status of 
women in Personal Laws we find the situation just the reverse. Even in 
this mid-twentieth century there are only a few countries where 
Family Laws are favourable to women. The degree of equality 
varies according to the socio-economic and cultural patterns 
of different regions. In some societies the rights of women are 
so blatantly violated that even the inherent dignity of woman as 
a human being is ignored. In such groups there is no freedom 
of choice in marriage. The question of property rights does not arise 
because the woman is herself the property of her husband’s family. If 
the husband dies she is passed on either to his father or to any other male 
relation in the husband’s family. These abominable conditions are pre- 
valent mostly in the non-self-governing territories of Africa. It must, 
however, be admitted that in some of the independent states, too, there are 
certain customs and practices which render the Universal Deciaration 
of Human Rights null and void. But, there is greater hope of social 
reform for independent peoples who, as masters of their destinies and as 
legislators of their own laws, must learn, sooner than later, the relative 
importance of women’s progress in their general advancement. The 
Commission’s resolution on the abolition of such practices was adopted 
by the U. N. General Assembly two years ago. 


In those European countries where the Napoleanic Code operates, 
the single woman enjoys equal legal status with man, but the married 
woman has no_ right to own property or to have a bank account, to seek 
employment without the husband’s consent or to appear in court in her 
own capacity. The women of the West have for long been revolting 
against these injustices and quite a few countries have adopted more 
progressive laws. The Belgian Parliament discarded the Napoleonic 
Laws, and passed a new Marriage Bill some months ago. In countries 
like France, Italy and Spain reforms are badly needed to improve the 
legal status of women. But fora higher standard of education and con- 
siderable economic independence, the status of women in these countries 
would not be much better than their status in certain backward areas of 
the world. The Commission has time and again requested the member 
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states to adhere to Article 16 of the U.D.H.R., relating to equality at mar- 
riage, during the marriage and after the dissolution of marriage. 


Family laws for the Muslims are usually based on the Islamic _princi- 
ples. As opposed to the Napoleonic Code the Muslim laws giv a woman 
the right to own property, to join any profession or business without 
the consent of the husband, to operate a bank account and to appear in 
court in her own capacity. In fact, Muslim married women have full 
legal and social status granted by Islam. But unfortunately the 
Muslim Jaw governing marriage, owing to misinterpretation and mal- 
practices, makes the position of Muslim wives more insecure than does 
any other legal system in the world. 


A Muslim wife can be divorced without any particular reason and 
thrown out of her home without a proper settlement for herself or her 
children. It is true that Islam made divorce easy for the husband. But 
Islam did clearly state that divorce is the most hateful thing in the eyes of 
God and should be resorted to only as a last measure. Islam also 
enjoins upon a Muslim husband to let his wife go in kindness and to pay 
all her dues. The Muslim law provides for the proper compliance of the 


requirements of divorce, before it could become valid. But the Muslim 
world is still the man’s world where everything is construed to the 
advantage of the male sex. Neverthless Muslim womanhood has at last 
awakened and is beginning to see the difference between the status Islam 
bestowed on its women and the abject condition to which the Muslim 
society has reduced them. 


At the last session of the U. N. Commission on the Status of Women 
the representatives of one of the colonial powers, referring to the 
minimum age of marriage for girls, observed that it was not possible for the 
government in her country to apply the minimum age of marriage because 
the Muslim population was opposed to it. She further stated that under 
Christian influence the outlook of Muslims was gradually improving. 
But in Muslim countries such as Iran, Syria, Jordon, Iraq and Turkey, the 
legal minimum age of marriage for girls now varies from 15 to 17 years 
and it was thus possible to point out to this delegate that Islam was not 
opposed to a minimum age of marriage. The Commission on the Status 
of Women has requested the Secretary-General to prepare a convention 
demanding : (a) minimum age of marriage; (b) free consent to marriage ; 
and (c) compulsory registration of marriage. It is now up to the Muslim 
member states of the U. N. to make this convention an international 
instrument. Only through a convention such as this can the millions 
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of Muslim girls, living in non-self-governing territories, be saved from 
physical and mental misery. Should any Muslim government object to the 
adoption of this convention it would be playing into the hands of those 
colonial powers who do not wish to see the people of their territories 
develop either physically, intellectually or emotionally. 


The economic independence of women is also a matter of deep concern 
for the Commission on the Status of Women. In its sessions the Com- 
mission has always reiterated its stand on the universal acceptance of the 
I.L.O. Convention on ‘equal pay for equal work.’ Equal pay for men 
and women doing the same job is considered as important for women’s 
economic dignity as is the vote for their political status. But progress in 
this direction has been very slow. So far only 26 countries have signed 
the equal pay convention and even in some of those countries it is not yet 
fully applied. As the representative of Pakistan to the U. N. Commission 
on the Status of Women, I have always abstained from voting on the equal 
pay resolutions. For, not onlyin Pakistan but in many other countries, pass- 
ing through the initial of stages industrialization, the equal pay legislation 
cannot be made effective for the simple reason that neither does any wage- 
fixing machinery exist by which the minimum wage rates could be fixed 
nor is there any machinery for jobevaluation in the late developingcountries. 
I suggested that the I.L.O. should assist economically all under-developed 
countries in fixing minimum wages, so that neither men nor women may be 
exploited any longer. In Pakistan the Government adheres to the prin- 
ciple of equal pay and there is no discrimination in theconditions of employ- 
ment for men and women. It will not be long before the principle of 
equal pay is extended to our industrial and agricultural female labour. 


The Commission on the Status of Women is also active in removing 
inequality in nationality laws, disparity in the ages of retirement for men 
and women and handicaps in the employment of women to international 
service, especially in the U.N. and its specialized agencies. However, 
the United Nations cannot legislate or enforce any laws. It is an inter- 
national forum where studies are made, universally applicable standards 
are indicated and world opinion is aroused. The acceptance of its con- 
ventions and resolutions or their implementation, therefore, depends 
mainly on the Governments and the people themselves. It is for them 
to meet the callenge of a changing world order. 
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CAN PAKISTAN STAY NEUTRAL ? 
M. Aslam Siddiqi 


Pakistan was born under inauspicious circumstances. Those res- 
ponsible for giving it a fair start did not do so. Comparing the adminis- 
trative arrangements for India and Pakistan, Lord Mountbatten had 
remarked, “Administratively, it is the difference between putting up a 
permanent building, a nissen hut or atent. As far as Pakistan is 
concerned we are putting up a tent. We can do no more’’.! 


This ‘tent’? had to weather many storms right at the beginning. It 
had to face serious threats to its security. The Indian army, which was 
operating in Kashmir since October 27, 1947, moved so close to Pakistan 
border that immediate steps had to be taken to safeguard it. In December 
1947, Pakistan took a rather desperate step. It withdrew all its forces 
stationed in the North-West Frontier and posted them on the Indo-Pakistan 
border. With this withdrawal, Afghanistan timed denunciation of its 
treaties with the British in regard to Indo-Afghan border and also put 
forth a demand for Pukhtunistan. So quite early in its career, Pakistan 
had two threats to its national security. 


I 


India had accepted partition of the sub-continent with mental reserva- 
tions. In its resolution accepting June 3 Plan, the All-India Congress 
Committee said, “Geography and the mountains and the seas fashioned 
India as she is. Economic circumstances and the insistent demands of 
international affairs make the unity of India still more necessary. The 
picture of India we have learnt to cherish will remain in our minds and 
our hearts’. In seconding the resolution, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
said, ‘‘I am sure it is going to be a short-lived partition”. This sentiment 
has continued and found expression in many ways. ; 


India initiated unfriendly actions. In October, 1917, she flew her 
armed forces into Srinagar. ‘‘Mountbatten says that as a military opera- 
tion the speed of the fly-in on 27th October left our S.E.A.C. efforts stand- 
ing. It certainly seems to have left Jinnah standing as well and to have 
beena performance wholly outside his calculations.’’ ? It was certainly out- 
side the calculations of the Quaid-i-Azam Mohammed AliJinnah, because, 
as he remarked three days later in the course of a broadcast talk, it was 
“executed with utter disregard of the elementary principles of honesty, 


1. Mission with Mountbatten, Allan Campbeil Johnson; London, 1951 p.87. 
2. Ibid, p.230. 
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chivalry and honour’’. This fly-in was only the beginning of a series of 
military operations. 


The Nawab of Junagadh had acceded to Pakistan. India pressed 
him to change his decision but with no success. Later subversion was 
tried which provided an excuse for the Indian forces to enter Mangrol and 
Babariawad in November, 1947. Junagadh was occupied on November 8, 
1947. Indian military operations in Kashmir continued throughout 
1948. But even then India was able to take “police action’? against 
Hyderabad State in September, 1948. A cease-fire agreement in Kashmir 
was signed between India and Pakistan under the auspices of the United 
Nations in January, 1949. For about a year, India digested the lessons 
learnt from the military operations in Kashmir and again in 1950, the 
Indian army was on the move. 


Speaking in the Indian Parliament, on April 11, 1950, Mr. Nehru 
referred to the “disaster in Bengal’-—communal riots—and said it seemed 
to be a prelude to an even ‘‘greater catastrophe’ and that Pakistan 
and India had reached ‘“‘the edge of precipice.”’ Referring to this situation 
in his book ‘‘Horned Moon’, Mr. lan Stephens writes, “What Pandit 
Nehru said to us (at a press conference) was equivocal, the sort of either- 
or address at which he is adept. A Hindu fellow editor remarked to me 
afterwards: ‘‘He means war’’. By the first week of March, war had nearly 
come: the two countries were within a hair’s breadth of it. Troops had 
been moved, not only in Bengal but more perturbingly in the Punjab. 
India’s armoured division, to which no real Pakistani counterpart existed, 
was pushed forward in a way which threatened Lahore. 


In July, 1951, Indian armed forces were concentrated on Pakistan’s 
border. These armed formations had been moved forward within an easy 
striking distance of West Pakistan. The earlier concentrations of very 
large forces on the borders of East and West Pakistan were not removed 
in spite of assurances. On February 25, 1955, Indian armed forces 
occupied Chhad Bet in the Rann of Kutch. In February, 1957, India 
again massed troops on the border of Pakistan. So many troops were 
moving along the border, digging trenches and taking up strategic posi- 
tions that Pakistan felt apprehensive and both the President and the Prime 
Minister had to make public protests. 


Likewise, the relations of Afghanistan with Pakistan did not run 
a smooth course. As mentioned earlier, Afghanistan denounced former 
border treaties with the British and made a demand for Pukhtunistan, 
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Much breath was wasted to boost up this untenable stand. The propa- 
ganda campaign led in early 1955 to an ugly incident when the Pakistan 
flag was dishonoured and the Pakistan Embassy in Kabul ransacked. 


Afghanistan has close relations with the Soviet Russia. ‘‘It was the 
first and most massive target of the Soviet efforts towards economic penet- 
ration of Southern Asia that followed the death of Stalin in 1953.” The 
Soviet Union has also been equipping Afghanistan Army of 35,000 to 
40,000 men.' “The total aid received by Afghanistan since 1949 is equi- 
valent to about £ 165,000,000,000 in credits and other forms.” * 


Afghanistan may have any amount of aid, but how far it fits into the 
Russian scheme of things is a matter of concern to Pakistan. ‘Referring 
to the foreign policy of the Pakistan Government, N.S. Khrushchev pointed 
out that if Pakistan were to adopt the same independent attitude as, for 
example India, conditions could be provided for the establishment of 
friendly relations between Pakistan and neighbouring countries.’’ Con- 
versely since Pakistan has not adopted “India’s policies’’, Russia works 
on Pakistan’s neighbours so that they adopt hostile attitude towards it. 


This policy came into operation during Mr. Krushchev’s visit of India 
and Afghanistan. On December 10, 1955, he denounced, in the course 
of a speech at Srinagar, the partition of Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and 
said that the question of Kashmir as one of the states of India had already 
been decided by the people of Kashmir. At Kabul, he offered support 
to Pukhtunistan. In the Security Council, Soviet Union vetoed a resolu- 
tion about the Kashmir dispute and added tension to the region. Pakistan 
was thus brought face to face with Russia, a global power. Any move 
by her will upset the world balance of power and inevitably lead to a global 
counter-move. In such a crisis, Pakistan will have a role to play. 


Pakistan’s physical situation is such that it cannot escape any global 
conflagration. In his book, Civilization on Trial, Mr. Arnold Toynbee 
discusses the influence which means of locomotion have on shifting the 
centre of gravity of human affairs. He points out that in premaritime 
age, the Turks occupied the central position in the world. Then came 
the age of the oceanic communication and the centre of gravity shifted to 
London and later to New York. Now in the age of the air, it is human 


The New York Times, June 25, 1958. 
The New York Times, June 27, 1958. 
The International Affairs, London, February 1956,  p. 28, 
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and not physical geography which is to determine the location of the centre 
of gravity. ‘‘ This locus will approximately be equidistant from the Western 
pole of the world’s population in Europe and North America and_ its 
eastern pole in China and India, and this would indicate a site in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon.””' Actually this site is shifting even closer to Pakis- 
tan. 


In fact, Sir Olaf Caroe finds Pakistan in the area of overlap of four 
theatres of world power, namely Europe, West of Russia, the Eurasian 
land-mass of South Russia, the Indian Ocean and Africa. ‘‘The area of 
overlap stretches in a rough arc from Kashmir westward across the North- 
West Frontier, Afghanistan, Persia and the Fertile Crescent to Egypt, a 
curve embracing the Persian Gulf as closely and neatly as the Turkish 
crescent embraces the star. This is the arc of danger’’.? Pakistan is 
almost a Persian Gulf power. So Pakistan’s strategic position will expose 
itto any global conflict. It has, therefore, a very real stake in the main- 
tenance of international peace. On the regional basis, it has already 
faced threats to its national security. 


II 


While Pakistan has to measure up against regional and global threats 
to peace, its defence problems are highly intricate. It inherited almost 
allthe burden of the external land defence of undivided India. This 
mainly meant the defence of the North-West Frontier where about 
80 per cent of the Indian Army was normally stationed. But Pakistan soon 
discovered that Indo-Pakistan border was still more dangerous and had to 
post there the bulk of its army. 


In themselves, Pakistan’s defence problems are enormous. The 
two wings of Pakistan are separated by about 3,000 miles of sea so that 
reinforcement from one wing to the other will always be a long and hazar- 
dous task. Both the wings lack territorial depth in defence and battles in 
the initial stages may prove decisive. Each wing must, therefore, maintain 
such a large standing army that it can hold back the invading forces 
sufficiently long for the reinforcements to arrive. The geographical 
conditions in the two wings are so different that the Pakistani soldiers 
and airmen have to be trained for almost all types of fighting. The moun- 
tainous terrain and deserts of West Pakistan require a technique of fighting 


ae Wells of Power, Pp. 158, 


l, Civilization on Trial. Arnold Toynbee, p. 93, 
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which is out of place in the jungles, marshes and riveraine areas of East 
Pakistan. The operational flying conditions are radically different in 
the two wings. That demands a great variety in training and the Pakistan 
soldiers and airmen have to be intelligent and quick in learning new _tech- 
niques and in adapting themselves to varying environments. 


The two wings of Pakistan are like two islands. To maintain con- 
tact between them during war and peace, Pakistan must have a strong navy 
which should be able to maintain command of the seas around and also 
safeguard the sea routes which serve the country. Pakistan’s economy 
is heavily dependent on the overseas trade. During war, the role of the 
Navy will be extremely difficult and important. It will have to protect 
national merchant ships and also those which may be hired during the 
war. It will also have to protect sea communications, harbours and 
coast lines. The most important duty will, of course, be to escort troops 
and supplies to the theatres of operations and to give the troops support 
in action. 


Unlike the army and the navy, the air force is rather independent 
of the conditions of physical geography. The limiting factors in this case 
are the range and the ceiling of the aircraft. The two wings of Pakistan 
are separated by over a thousand miles, a distance which is within the range 
of all its operational aircraft. The air force is never committed to any 
battle and can be withdrawn and made to strike anywhere. This flexibility 
makes the air force extremely useful for the defence of Pakistan. In West 
Pakistan, the army has not much scope for natural camouflage. The 
navy is extremely vulnerable to an air attack. Here too, the air force 
has a vital role to play. 


Closely related to the problem of external defence is the strength 
and the equipment of the armed forces. At Partition, Pakistan could 
not get anything likea fair share of undivided India’s military services 
and stores. There was no hundred per cent Muslim unit in India; Pakistan 
therefore, had no army to start with. India, on the other hand, immedi- 
ately got ‘“‘class’” units which were composed of Hindu clans such as the 
Dogras, Marhattas and Sikhs. Even in case of other units, India’s problem 
was very simple. All the administrative units went to India. She got 
the framework and had only to fill the gaps. Pakistan got bits of units, 
which were mostly stationed in the Far East and the Middle East. It 
took them quite some time to get back home to defend Pakistan. 


All the ordnance factories and most of the arsenals lay in India. 
Pakistan was, therefore, extremely short of equipment and ammunition. 
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Out of its share of 163,000 tons of military stores, Pakistan received only 
30,000 tons. ‘“‘We were badly in need of ammunition, so much so that we 
could hardly allow our soldiers even five rounds for their general practice 
to keep their weapons in order.””! 


Such were the results of the labours of two organizations—the 
Supreme Command headed by Sir Claude Auchinleck and the Joint 
Defence Council headed by Lord Mountbatten which were set up to 
divide military services and stores. To obstruct the work of this organiza- 
tion was to the advantage of India. Here, too, Sardar Patel, the Deputy 
Prime Minister of India, who had withheld Pakistan’s share of undivided 
India’s financial assets, wrecked the organization. “Patel had begun 
to question Sir Claude Auchinleck’s impartiality and, despite Lord Mount- 
batten’s protests, insisted that the Supreme Command shall end at once. 
His Majesty’s Government felt that it had no option but to close down 
the Supreme Command. With its abolition on November 30, 1947, 
the prospect of receiving any military stores or supplies disappeared. 


As a result of the division of military services and stores, Pakistan was 
to get about one-third and India two-thirds. Pakistan’s share of the army 


was 8 Infantry Regiments, 6 Armoured Corps Units, 84 Artillery Rezi- 
ments and 34 Engineer Units. Of the 48 vessels of the Royal Indian Navy, 
16, including 2 frigates and 2 sloops, were allotted to the Royal Pakistan 
Navy. Of the 10 squadrons of the Royal Indian Air Force, Pakistan’s 
share was two. India received about 26 ordnance factories, Pakistan 


none. 


Besides the lack of adequate equipment, Pakistan suffers from another 
handicap of a permanent nature. On January 17, 1956, General Mohd. 
Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, said, ‘“The defence of 
East Pakistan does not lie in that part of the country. So long as Western 
base is not strong, it remains indefensible. In spite of the great length 
of territory in West Pakistan, there is no depth in the area. 


“Since there are no grounds to be given, we have to spring to action 
immediately in case of a war. Our battles will have to be crucial in the first 
months.”’ 


1 General Mohd. Ayub Khan's speech, Dawn, Karachi, January 30, 1957. 
2 The Transfer of Power in India, V.P. Menon, — p. 400. 
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iil 


Bearing in mind Pakistan’s initial handicaps, defence responsibilities 
and capabilities and the global and regional threats to its security, it 
should be possible to answer the question whether Pakistan can stay 
neutral. 


Neutrality, as a policy, can be adopted or enforced only by big countries 
which have the strength and the means to ensure their national security. 
But even in their case, strict neutrality is not possible. The bigger the 
country, the wider is the range of its interests. The modern society is 
so highly industrialised that every country is dependent on others for 
industrial raw materials or finished goods. Any transfer of power in 
the ‘‘source countries’’ must be a matter of concern to every industrialised 
country. Moreover, the neutral countries provide good battle-grounds 
for economic as well as psychological warfare. With the continuous 
shrinking of the world, the neutralist policy is becoming more and more 
out of date. The so-called neutral countries are neutral only to a degrec 
and even within that range they have their marked preferences. Generally 
they incline towards the expansionist powers so that they might also 
prosper. They want around themselves small neutral countries in order 
that they may be able to dominate them. 


There are, however, other small states which are traditionally neutral. 
But their neutrality is mostly by agreement among Big powers. In fact, 
Big powers cannot wage war without the existence of some central neutral 
states which are not of much importance in world strategy. They provide 
good listening posts for intelligence operations, secret contacts, continued 
diplomatic communications and preliminary armistice and peace negotia- 
tions. They are useful in other ways also, such as looking after the stranded 
diplomats and prisoners of war. 


But the modern trends make it difficult for the small nations to stay 
neutral. Large spaces are required to fight modern mechanised wars. 
Air warfare has become all too pervasive. Any small neutral country 
which stands in the way of the prosecution of war by a major power, simply 
disappears. If there are any positions of strategic importance, the major 
powers seize them irrespecctive of the neutrality of small countries. Even 
industrial potential and raw material have proved sufficient inducements 
for seizure. 
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Pakistan is nota big country. Its economy is under-developed so 
that it cannot maintain armed forces, adequate to discharge its defence 
responsibilities. Its industry, military and non-military, is in an early 
stage of development and cannot meet even ordinary requirements of the 
defence forces. Each of the two wings has its own peculiar defence prob- 
lems. The overall defence problems of Pakistan are so great and com- 
plicated that on the basis of its capability to solve them, it must be ranked 
a small country. Responsiblities of national security far outstrip its 
capabilities. 


Pakistan’ can choose to be neutral, only if it accepts to be a small 
country. And even then it can be neutral only by agreement among the 
Big powers. But Pakistan has within its territory the sea and air port 
of Karachi and the Khyber Pass. From Karachi, a major power can 
bottle up the Persian Gulf oil. The Khyber pass continues to be the gate- 
way of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. Control of the immense 
reservoir of human and material resources in the sub-continent may affect 
the final outcome of any global war. These positions of strategic import- 
ance are such that in a world conflagration Pakistan will not be able to 
stay neutral. 


Pakistan is, moreover, an ideological state and has a responsibility 
towards the world of Isiam. Its Constitution lays down that ‘“‘the state 
shall endeavour to strengthen the bonds of unity among the Muslim 
countries’. But a rift is appearing within the Muslim World on the basis 
of ideology. If some states have come into being which have Islam as 
the state religion, there are others which are slipping down. The United 
Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria has withdrawn from Islam the status 
of state religion. Their emphasis on Arabism introduces a rift in the 
Muslim world at a very critical juncture. “Islam is once more facing 
the West with her back to the wall; but this time the odds are more heavily 
against her than they were even at the most critical moment of the Crusades, 
for the modern West is superior to her not only in arms but also in the 
technique of economic life, on which military strength ultimately depends 
and above all in spiritual culture—the inward force which alone creates 
and sustains, the outward manifestation of which is called civilization.’”! 


“In the Islamic World it had come to seem likely that the people’s 
vote would now be cast for westernization is so far as the question of cul- 
tural allegiance remained a matter of free choice; but it was clear that the 
issue would depend not entirely on the will of the people directly concerned, 


p. 187. 





1. Civilization on Trial: Arnold Toynbee; 
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but partly also on a trial of strength between a Western and a Russian 
World which encircled the Islamic World between them.’’' How to 
make the will of the people of the Muslim World more assertive? An 
obvious way is to stop the rifts within the Islamic civilization by trying to 
make social or geographical nationalism subordinate to the ideology of 
Islam and by siding with the bloc to which we seem to be culturally closer. 
It will be suicidal to stay neutral and let the West and Russia decide the 
fate of the future world. The will of the people of the Islamic civiliza- 
tion must be made effective. 


The experience of Pakistan in its early years was extremely painful. 
It was then completely neutral. Its only link was with the Common- 
wealth which proved a broken reed. Against friendless, helpless Pakistan, 
India was ever ready to use force. India marched her armed forces into 
Junagadh State simply because it had acceded to Pakistan. Pakistan 
could not offer any resistance because it had no forces to meet aggression. 
India was quick to take military action in Kashmir and occupy part of it. 
Whatever little, forces Pakistan had could not be thrown into action. On 
many occasions later India massed troops on the borders of Pakistan in 
order to gain political ends. Pakistan had to suffer the show of India’s 
might. Out of this suffering, was at last born the realistic policy of seek- 
ing friends, making treaties and joining alliances. This has created a 
sense of confidence. On August 4, 1956, Pakistan’s Finance Minister, 
Syed Amjad Ali, could tell India’s Home Minister, Pandit Govind Vallabh 
Pant, that his threat ‘‘to show India’s might to Pakistan in a_ befitting 
manner” intimidates no one and would achieve nothing for India. 


A neutral Pakistan, which necessarily means a power vacuum in the 
most strategic area of Asia, is a danger to itself, danger to the region 
and a betrayal of the world of Islam. 


1. A Study of History, Arnold Toynbee, Vol. viii, p. 269. 
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THE MAGHREB IN SEARCH OF A UNION 
Hameeda Akhund 


The time is running out in the Maghreb. As the war winds blow 
hotter over Algeria, the necessity of a solution seems imperative to all 
parties concerned. The NATO members have a stake in the Maghreb 
which necessitates that a future regime there should be friendly to the 
Western powers. The co/ons and the ultras are still in favour of an in- 
tegrated Algeria, and even though General de Gaulle has modified the 
idea of “‘integration’’ in favour of a “‘federation’’, they continue to shout 
for an Algerie Francaise with a joint control of the Sahara'. The Algerians 
and others in the Maghreb are moving in an opposite direction leading 
to independence from France, and a greater political and economic cohe- 
siveness among themselves. 


The tripartite Conference of the Algerian FLN (Front de Liberation 
Nationale), the Moroccan Istiqlal and the Tunisian Neo-Destour held 
at Tangiers in April 1958 coalesced the national urge of these nations for 
regional unity that could make them a potent factor in world politics. 
The agenda of the Conference was based on the consideration of two 
main items: (1)Algerian independence and (2)the Union of the Maghreb, 
its necessity, and possible form. The communique recommended the 
formation of a Maghrebian Consultative Assembly to function during the 
transitional period, before Algeria becomes completely independent. 
This Parliament would be competent to study questions of common in- 
terest and make recommendations to the national executive organs. 


Though the unofficial character of the conference was emphasized, 
its decisions were most important for they reflected the opinion of res- 
ponsible leaders of the major parties who are members of the Moroccan 
and Tunisian Governments and one of whom (Ferhat Abbas) is a key 
figure in the FLN. The establishment of a government-in-exile for Algeria 
formulated by the FLN leaders in Cairo and Tunis, could be a prelude 
to closer relations between the three governments leading to an eventual 
union. Already the peoples in the three countries are interlinked by race, 
religion, language, culture and history. Their common ties date 
back to the 7th century when the original inhabitants of the Maghreb, 
the Berbers, came under the Arab rule, embraced Islam and adopted the 
Arab culture. 


|, The ‘Dawn’, Karachi, June, 1958, 
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As outlined by the leaders of the three parties, the North African 
union in the beginning would be comprised of Algeria (including the Al- 
gerian Sahara), Morocco and Tunisia. It will have a total population of 
nearly 24 million and a total area of over one million square miles (U.N. 
estimates, 1956).! 


It is possible, however, to visualise a larger amalgamation 
to include Libya and Mauretania. Libya is an enormous tract of 
desert, comprising three not-too-well integrated states: Tripolitania, 
leaning towards the Maghreb, Fezzan, and Cyrenaica with a stronger 
pro-Egypt tendency. The population is little more than 1,340,000.7 On 
January 6.1957, Tunisia and Libya signed a treaty of fraternity and good 
neighbourliness. It provided measures for ‘‘ending customs and _ police 
restrictions on tourists, simplifying laws and tax regulations, building 
up transportation and communications and mutual aid and assistance 
in matters of teaching, health and techniques.’ M. Bourguiba also made 
a statement hoping that this treaty and another which was contemplated 
between Tunisia and Morocco, would initiate a closer relationship of 
the Arab world in the Maghreb. But if Libya were to opt for the Union, 
it is possible that Egypt, which borders on Libya’s eastern frontier might 
not like it. And, it is also possible that the Cyrenaicans may be more 
prone to adherence to the United Arab Republic (UAR) than following 
the lead of Tripolitania, with whom they are not, in any case, too closely 
assimilated. Even a decimated Libya could add to the strength of the 
Maghreb Union by providing port and transit facilities to the oil-rich 
Algerian Sahara. In Mauretania, a population of half a million Moors 
is spread over 45,900 square mile territory. It is largely desert but its 
importance to a future Maghrebian Union lies in the vast deposits of re- 
cently discovered iron ore at Fort Gouraurd and Akjoujt.4 = The pro- 
bability of Mauretania joining the union soon after its inception is rather 
dim, since it is still a colony of France in the French West Africa. The 
Istiqlal, ever since the Moroccan independence, has worked for its incor- 
poration with Morocco, along with South-West Algeria andthe Spanish 
Sahara.5 These ambitions for intergration have been based on the appeal 
to religious and racial solidarity (the Mauretanians are largely Moorish). 


The co-operation of Libya and Mauretania may not be foreseeable 
in the immediate future due to the problems inherent in Egypt’s border 


The World Almanac 1958, New York World Telegram, p.354-384 

Thid, p.370 

Lorna Hahn, “Last Chance in North Africa’, Foreign Affairs, New York, January 
1958 pp.308-309 

John Gunther, /nside Africa, New York, Harper and Bros 1953, pp.873-74 
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relations with Libya and the French hold over Mauretania which may 
be tightened, now that France is facing a crisis in Algeria. Yet a frame- 
work union of the three central Maghreb countries can be planned with 
the prospects of the other two adhering later. The nature of such a union 
and its future alliance can be considered best in the light of its overall 
economic resources, their impact on world politics, the possibility of their 
development and of the political temperament of the Maghreb leaders. 


The recent discovery of mineral deposits, gas and oil in Morocco and 
the Algerian Sahara has added greatly to the economic attraction of this 
area, though the development schemes for their exploitation have not 
yet been completed. Morocco produces annually 5 million tons of phos- 
phate or 64% of the continent’s phosphate rocks, 43% of the lead, and 
petroleum, which in 1954 amounted to 120,000 metric tons.! Towards 
Morocco’s southern border, at Fort Gouraud in Mauretania a recent 
discovery of iron ore revealed a deposit of 120,000,000 tons with 64% 
iron ore content. Its development is under the control of the Miferma 
(Mines-de-fer-de-Mauretanie) but the financial investment necessary will 
be provided by 55% capital from France, 15% from Italy and 10% from 
Germany in addition to a World Bank loan of £65,000,000.2 (Morocco 
has complained against the building up of foreign capital under French 
sponsorship, perhaps on the basis of its claim to the Mauretanian territory.) 


Promising as these discoveries are they are still modest when compared 
to the vast store of unused resources in the Algerian Sahara. The oil 
alone would be sufficient not only to boost the financial position of the 
North African Union but to stabilise the French balance of payments, 
and to minimise its reliance on Middle Eastern oil. This would also imply 
a new era of prosperity for the Maghreb and an increase in its political and 
economic bargaining power. In Hassi Messaoud and Edjete alone it 
is estimated that by 1960 the annual production will be 5,000,000 and 
4,000,000 tons respectively? It is estimated that during 1958 France will 
be spending about 180 milliard francs (or Rs. 207 crores) on oil 
prospecting in Sahara. France’s gain from this will be the supply of 
one-third of her oil requirements by 1959.4 French capital has been 
unable to exploit these resources unilaterally. Instead it has established 
a system whereby a fairer distribution is made among different oil com- 
panies, notably the English, American and Dutch. This has prevented 


l. United Nations Review of Economic Activity in Africa, 1950-54, New York, 1955. 
pp.29 and 38. 
“New Iron Ore Fields in the Sahara’, The Times, London, June 2, 1958, p.16 
Keesing’s Archives, August 10-17 1957, p.15697. 
‘The Sahara: A New Chapter’ The Eastern Economist, January 31, 1958, New Delhi, 
p,309 
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economic domination by the French companies and may have reduced 
any distrust the Algerians feel towards the exploitation of their land by 
a power that is still suspect. Once this area has achieved optimum pro- 
duction, the problem of transportation will depend upon a political 
solution of Algeria. As long as the fighting in Algeria is allowed to con- 
tinue, there will be little security for the investors, for the danger of the 
nationalists blowing up a pipeline or damaging the production in some 
other way is always present. 


As with oil, so with the other resources: they can never be utilised 
to their maximum capacity until peace is restored—a peace that will make 
the Maghreb nationalists more amenable to the revival of Western capital 
and interest in their lands. For without financial help from outside, 
and in immense quantities, the Magrhreb, whether united or disunited, 
would prove utterly helpless despite its newly discovered resources. 
For instance, iron ore deposits at Tindouf in the Algerian Sahara, with 
almost 50% iron content, could yield 10,000,000 tons annually after an 
initial investment of 2,000 million French francs, whereas for Fort 
Gouraud iron, an investment of 50,000 million francs would be necessary. 
The iron mines of Gara Djebilet containing approximately 3,000 million 
tons iron ore require 1,000 million francs for the construction of mine 
installations, a railway through South Morocco and a suitable port for 
export.! Algeria still remains poor in her fuel supply: in 1954, 75% 
of her fuel needs were being met through imports.? If Algerian industry 
is to receive any impetus, it must be fed on a cheaper form of fuel. This 
can be obtained in vast quantities from the gas reserves at Hassi R’Mel, 
at Salah and smaller deposits at Berger, Bazzene and Thara. 


As members of a North African Union, the combined resources of 
Algeria and Morocco could contribute greatly to a potentially industri- 
alised and economically strong area. Algeria, for a long time considered 
as an empty wasteland where the French soldier fought for national 
honour that was largely symbolical has now begun to acquire an economic 
reality that has become a decisive factor in the potential prosperity of the 
French and the Arab. But, as yet, its economic wealth has to be developed. 


Of more important consideration on the debit side is the present state 
of North African economy. Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia (as far as 


1. Keesing’s Archives, August 10-17, 1957. p.15697. 


2. M.M. Knight , “The Algerian Revolt: Some Underlying Factors’, Middle East 
Journal, Autumn, 1956, 
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their Muslim populations are concerned) are extremely poor and back- 
ward, agriculturally and industrially. Algeria, which is 6/7ths Sahara 
and 1/4th steppe land contains 3 million hectares under cereals and 400,000 
under vines, but it has typical characteristics of colonial economy, which 
serves the French interests and starves the Algerians. ‘‘Colonisation has 
brought about the creation of an agrarian feudalism Out of 2,400,000 
hectares of land belonging to French settlers, 1,700,000 originate from 
official colonisation; 73.47 per cent of the French own large domains. 
It is significant that it is the European farmers who produce most of the 
raw material for export and get the benefit. Out of 9,200,000 hectares 
belonging to the Algerians 60 per cent are apportioned in small holdings 
and only 0.2. per cent are large estates, the remainder being middle sized.””! 
It is obvious that land redistribution and its utilization for the benefit of 
the Algerians would increase national food production and make Algeria 
more than self-sufficient. 


In Morocco, also under the Protectorate, the unequal distribution 
of land resulted not only in a wide divergence of harvest yield, which proved 
detrimental to the national economy, but also reduced the share of the 
Muslim population, 80% of which is rural. It is estimated that under 
French rule, land holdings changed hands to the extent that the average 
Moroccan holding was around three hectares, while the average French 
holding was 200 hectares?. This fragmentation of the land may have 
favoured the co/ons, but undermined the national economy, which needed 
a planned agricultural production to offset its unfavourable trade balance. 


Tunisia has so far remained the most stable of these three countries. 
Its requirements are more modest and so is its productive capacity. It 
is sufficiently rich in cereals, dates and olives. 


Seen in the perspective of a blueprint for a Maghreb Union, the facts 
and figures relating to the economic potential of North Africa are 
impressive enough to vouch for the success of a Maghrebian Union. But, 
so far, none of these countries has acquired a measure of self-sufficiency 
or economic viability to enable them to form stable units of a regional 
federation. As in the case of most colonies, the economies of Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria have been geared to that of France. In the case of 
Algeria approximately 78 per cent of its import-export trade is with 
France. This one-sided export economy not only creates a deficit in foreign 
1. Hussein Ait Ahmad, Algeria’s Struggle for Independence, Pakistan Horizon, 

March 1955, p.287. 


2. Rom Landau, Moroccan Drama 1900-1955, London, Rebert Hale Ltd., 1956, 
p.231-320 
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resources but adds to the problem of export-import restrictions. Theore- 
tically, Algeria is a part of France, but in the import of Algerian wine, 
France protects herself with price supports and other restrictions to 
prevent an overflow into France.! 


If Algeria could gain independence from France, and if the Maghreb 
Union could evolve from its present blueprint stage into a reality, it will 
have to face the basic problem of re-orienting its economy. The economies 
of Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia will not only have to be made self-reliant 
but they must be assimilated and integrated to allow a free flow of capital 
between the three countries, and from outside. A mere free trade area, 
reducing customs, tariffs, etc. will not be adequate for this union, for there 
will be little exchange of goods within North Africa. What would be 
of more value is an economic union, which could regulate policies in the 
organization of internal development, in the flow of capital from outside 
sources, and labour within North Africa, in the stabilization of trade and 
foreign currency balance and in the dispersal of goods to foreign markets. 
Even if a stupendous re-organization of agricultural production could 
be achieved to decrease the deficit in the three countries, the relaxation of 
trade barriers will serve little purpose, for there is not much beyond 
agricultural goods that they can export to each other. The vast store 
of gas oil, iron ore and other minerals would in any case be used for export 
purposes to earn the necessary foreign exchange. Until the basic indus- 
tries are set up, with a wide network of modern communications and 
transport facilities, Algerian oil and gas will serve little practical purpose 
in North Africa. And, in order to develop and exploit these resources 
either for home consumption or for export, it is impossible to do without 
foreign aid, both financial and technical. 


The alternative between different sources of aid will be the deciding 
factor in a future alliance of the Maghreb Union. Whether the North 
Africans will allow themselves to be incorporated into a Euro-Africa, 
aligned to France and the European Common Market, or to permit a 
sponsored development with U.S. assistance or, as a third alternative, 
to choose the nuetralist role of the UAR and invite Soviet aid and 
influence, is a major question which can be decided only on the basis ol 
which power group can best help in utilising the economic resources of the 
area to the satisfaction of the local leaders and the advantage of the popu- 
lation. This alliance with a foreign power will influence the form that 
such a union can take and more important the status of Algeria, which 
will have to be resolved before the formation of a Maghreb Union. 

—To be continued. 


Herbert Luethy, France Against Herself, New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 195%. 
p.215 
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REVISED FIVE YEAR PLAN OF PAKISTAN 


M. K. Chowdhury 


The overriding need for consciously promoting economic development 
in countries like Pakistan can hardly be over-emphasised. For, our stand- 
ard of living is one of the lowest in the world. Mass unemployment 
and under-employment are the common characteristics of our economy. 
Planned development under these circumstances is the only way to raise 
the economy from its present level of low productivity and income. 
In this respect economic development means increasing the rate of 
output per head of the working population. 


More than 75 percent of our working population is engaged in produ- 
cing national food supply which is not even sufficient for our require- 
ments. What is more astonishing is that given better organisation 
of farming it can be produced by a much less manpower than currently 
employed. So the function of any development plan must centre round 
a process of: a) shifting population from agricultural employ- 
ment and dependence to manufacturing industries, which must 
be set up ; and (ii) enabling the economy to produce food and other 
agricultural products with the help of less agricultural manpower. 
In concrete terms, this willimply that industrialisation should be under- 
taken both as a measure of providing scope for useful employment 
of the surplus population and opening up of new economic activities 
for augmenting the aggregate social output. It is in this context that 
the basis and framework of any plan for development should be 
examined. 


Pakistan’s First Five Year Plan for economic development has 
been designed, in broad outline, to realise the above objective. It was 
prepared in draft form, in the latter part of 1955, in which it was esti- 
mated that Rs. 1160 crores worth of resources would be harnessed 
for development and spent over the duration of the plan period, 1955- 
1960. Out of this amount Rs. 800 crores was to be spent in what 
is usually known, Public sector and the balance of Rs. 360 crores was to 
be invested in the private sector. The resources for development 
were to be raised from public, private and external sources. Thus 
public authorities were expected to make available a sum of Rs. 150 
crores and private individuals were to provide an amount of Rs. 590 
crores by way of savings. The remaining amount, considered as 
foreign exchange cost of the plan, was expected to flow in from friendly 
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foreign governments and institutions in the form of outright grants, 
loans and direct investments. 


The draft plan had before it the task of raising the standard 
of living of the people and this could be accomplished by desig- 
ning and putting into effect measures which would correspond to the basic 
structure of the economy and to the consequent requirements. The 
emphasis had, therefore, to be placed on the improvement and develop- 
ment of agriculture which was allocated more than one third of the 
total projected expenditure in the public sector. Next emphasis was 
laid, in order of magnitude, on Industry and Power, Transport and 
Communications and finally, on social services. The priorities thus accor- 
ded, seem to be consistent with the theoretical belief, which is based- 
on empirical facts, that the pace of industrialisation in the under-develop- 
ed countries, depends on raising productivity in the agricultural 
sector. For, if productivity does not increase faster than demande 
ed, agriculture will not release the labour needed for expanding other 
industries. The expansion of other industries will also be held up by 
the steady movement of the terms of trade against them. 


The draft plan was revised in late 1957 to take account of the changes 
that took place in the economy since 1955. It was felt that revision 
was Called for in view of the lower capacity of the economy relating to 
savings and absorption of the burden of development. Consequently, 
the overall figure for development expenditure was scaled down to 
Rs. 1080 crores of which a sum of Rs. 750 crores was earmarked for the 
public sector and Rs. 330 crores for the private sector. 


The priorities, as given in the draft plan have been retained, with 
agriculture still remaining on top of the list and other sectors coming 
in exactly thesame order as before. The expenditure has been proposed 
to be distributed on the five years of the plan-period in the following 
manner: 


Rs. 
1955-56 ... 123 crores 
1956-57 ... 159 crores 
1957-58 ... 195 crores 
1958-59 ... 270 crores 
1959-60 ... 333 crores 


Rs. 1080 crores (Source: Revised Five Year Plan) 
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The figures in this table indicate that the framers anticipalted 
that the bulk of the proposed expenditure would be humped over the 
closing years of the plan. In point of fact, it seems to have been 
natural. To begin with, the economy would not haveahroad enough 
base on which developmental activity could be accelerated without 
undue pressure. Moreover the initiation and execution of the projects 
would be seriously handicapped by the shortage of technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel whose number could only be increased through 
training, which was atime consuming process. 


As mentioned earlier the resources for development are expected 
tocome from public savings, private savings and foreign aid and loans. 
The revised plan has reduced the figures of the first two sources. They 
are now put at Rs. 100 crores for public savings and Rs. 560 crores for 
private savings. No changes are anticipated, however, for external 
finance which is expected to continue at the old level. 


The underlying manner in which domestic savings are considered 
to be generated is by way of fundamental shift in the saving output 
ratio of the community (one of the parameters of growth) from 5 per cent 
of the pre-plan to 7 per cent towards the close of the plan period. 
While this change is expected to be within the reach of the community 
its actual realisation. will have to depend on the government’s success- 
ful prosecution of appropriate policy in this regard. 


In respect of the growth of national income, the draft plan 
visualised arise of 20 per cent by the end of the 5-year period. But, 
as population would be rising at the rate of 1.5 per cent per annum, the 
net rise was estimated to be of the order of 12 per cent (valued at cons- 
tant prices which are the average of 1949-50 to 1952-53 prices) for the 
entire period. Asa result of further analysis, however, the figure 
hasto bereduced. Now itis felt that, considering the economic condi- 
tions, as they now exist in the country, national income can rise by 15 per 
cent which, allowing for a cumulative rise of population by 7.5 per cent 
for the whole period, will leave us with just 7 per cent net rise in the 
national income. It is evident that if this rise actually materialises, 
there can only be a very modest improvement in the present per 
capita income. 


The effect of the plan on employment seems more disappointing 
inasmuch as itis not expected to cause a net reduction in the level 
of unemployment in the country. According to the estimates prepared 
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for the plan, there is likely to be an addition of about two million wor- 
kers to the labour force of the country. The job opportunities 
that will be created from the implementation of the plan would just 
correspond to that figure. This, therefore, will not yield any net 
improvement in the field ofemployment. Ofcourse there will be change 
in the composition and nature of jobs. But so far as the reduction of 
unemployment is concerned we are likely to be left where we are. 


On the question of the allocation of resources between regions, the 
plan was required to be guided by the principle of encouraging growth vigo- 
rously in those areas which had suffered neglect in the past. It has tried to 
come up to this maxim. Thus East Pakistan has been allocated about half 
the total amount of the development funds. Moreover, the plan has stated 
that more finance will be provided to East Pakistan whenever proper plans 
are formulated. The initiative, therefore, seems to lie with the recently 
set up East Pakistan Planning Board which should fully make use of the 
offer. Less developed areas in West Pakistan have also received subs- 
tantial amount of finance for development. 


The plan is now halfway through its charted course. Although the 
beginning of the programme has not been so good as one could expect, 
it has achieved some measure of success. Similarly in other sectors its 
achievements leave much to be desired. Its performance has not been 
impressive in the most important field of agriculture, though its improve- 
ment is the sine qua non of the overall economic development of the 
country. Thus in spite of the huge expenditure on agricultural develop- 
ment, yield per acre has gone down for both rice and wheat as compared 
with the pre-plan period. That has resulted in a net reduction in the 
total food supply of the country. Whatever we might say, the cause of 
high prices for food and other commodities can be directly or indirectly 
adduced to this factor. Unless this unhappy trend is reversed quickly and 
efficiently, it is bound to arrest the expansion of other industries also. 


The immediate cause for this state of affairs might be found in the 
natural calamities that have visited us in the last two years. But the more 
fundamental reason for low productivity lies in the defective land tenure 
system that we have still retained. It is generally agreed that the present 
arrangement has outlived its utility. Still we drag on with it in spite of 
the fact that the pace of progress gets slowed down under its weight. Over 
and above, vast stretches of reclaimed land, in our barrage areas, are yet 
waiting to be put under cultivation at a time when we have to spend a 
sizeable amount of our meagre foreign exchange resources on the import 
of food. The delay in respect of the two cases cited above has been costly 
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from the point of view of national interests. Any further delay in taking 
action may well prove to be catastrophic. 


In the industrial sector, there is some cause for satisfaction. It 
is here that the rise in output is continuing. But the rate of increase has 
recently fallen as compared with the previous years. Thus the rate has been 
8 per cent only in 1957, whereas it was 25 per cent in 1955 and 13 per cent 
in 1956. This reduction in percentage growth has taken place in spite 
of the fact that the industrial base of the country has broadened and the 
installed capacity has increased significantly. Its origin is found in the 
lack of imported raw materials due to the balance of payments difficulties. 
But difficulties of balance of payments themselves were created, in a large 
measure, by the necessity of importing food stuffs from abroad. So funda- 
mentally it has been caused by the failure of domestic agriculture to produce 
enough for the country. 


That brings us back to thé problem of agricultural productivity. It 
also underlines the inter-dependence of industry and agriculture. Indus- 
tries can prosper only if domestic agriculture can boost up their output. 
In order, therefore, that it can be achieved, all necessary social as well as 
technical conditions will have to be created. Otherwise there will not 


only be problems for existing industrial units, but also for those 
which are to be set up in accordance with the plan. 


What is the way out of the dilemma? The plan has laid stress on the 
establishment of those industries which will effect savings of foreign ex- 
change. It is theoretically possible for the existing as wellas the projected 
industries to concentrate on the production of exports which are likely 
to have a ready market abroad. They may, for example, produce textiles 
and other consumer goods which will be demanded in foreign markets. 
Foreign exchange which will be received from the sale of these goods may 
then be utilised for the purpose of importing food as well as necessary 
capital goods. But this solution would be enormously difficult to achieve, 
as we will have to face stiff competition from those countries which have 
taken an earlier start in manufacturing industries. In spite of this, how- 
ever, it will be helpful in our present conditions if domestic industries 
are called upon to produce not only for internal market but also for export 
market. In order that they do concentrate on export market necessary in- 
centives should be given to them. For instance it may be arranged 
that those manufacturers who will be able to effect a net increase in 
their exports,will be given a certain percentage of their foreign exchange 
earnings which they may spend in any manner they like. This kind of 
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incentive scheme is likely to encourage the producers to make a_ deter. 
mined effort to increase the quantum of their exports which will lighten 
the strain on the balance of payments. 


On the whole, the targets of the Five-Year Plan, though modest, do 
not seem to have been reached in the initial years. The factors that acted 
as impediments exist in much the same manner as they did previously 
Agriculture has failed to respond adequately to the call for higher pro. 
ductivity which can be very largely adduced to the absence of necessary 
reforms in its organization. If things move on, as in the past, there is 
reason to feel despondent about the future also. For, manufacturing 
industries will have a real setback from continued inelasticity of agricul- 
tural supply. 


As far as the resources for development are concerned, it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that their extent has been unduly reduced, espe- 
cially on public account. It is almost certain that they can be increased 
by a reduction of public expenditure on non-developmental items and 
the institution of a nationwide tax on agricultural incomes which are 
being unduly favoured vis-a-vis other types of income. Neglect of 
this source leaves a serious gap in the plan which should be filled in as 
soon as possible. 


On the credit side, the plan is expected to lay the foundation of many 
important types of economic activity which will help the next round of 
industrialisation to proceed more smoothly. It will leave the country 
with more social overheads and technicians, the shortage of which proved 
so great a hindrance in the implementation of the present plan. But 
in future a more close watch has to be kept on the rate of development 
in respect of employment output and per capita income; otherwise 
Pakistan is bound to face social strains of great magnitude.* 





*The figures used in this paper have been taken from the Revised 
Five-Year Plan, prepared by the National Planning Board of Pakistan. 
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PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Tufail Ahmad Khan 


r 


The main cause of the present decline in Pakistan’s foreign trade is 
to be found in the international economic recession. But it is not correct 
to say that there is no way out of it or that the impact of the recession in 
the West on under-developed economies is bound to be as disastrous as 
it was inthethirties of the presentcentury. Indeed, the world economy 
as a whole has changed beyond recognition since 1929. Factors and forces 
have come into being which if properly utilised can positively save 
the under-developed countries from the effects of an industrial crisis in 
the West. . These factors and forces exist in the under-developed countries 
themselves, besides being of an international character. For instance, 
most of these countries are now politically independent or semi-indepen- 
dent and have embarked upon extensive programmes of land reforms 
and basic development. They have also advanced, during the post-war 
period, a long way towards the establishment of manufacturing 
industries based on the utilization ofthe local raw materials, so that their 
dependence on the Western markets for the disposal of their primary com- 
modities has been very substantially reduced. Then again, there are vast 
regions comprising China, the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe which 
clearly fall outside the orbit of the international recession and are almost 
immune from the adverse effects of an economic depression in the West. 
This situation did not exist in 1929 when the U.S.S.R. was still in the early 
stage of her economic reconstruction and could not offer alternative 
markets for raw materials in a big way. 


This is not to suggest that the only way to reverse the alarming trends 
in our foreign trade is to change its directions. Indeed the causes of our 
present difficulties, in the domain of foreign trade, are varied and many 
so that they have to be tackled in more than one way. At the same time 
it must be emphasised that the main cause represented by international 
recession has to be dealt with in a special way. 


Indeed, Pakistan’s foreign trade is in a vicious circle. Decline 
in exports have necessitated a reduction in imports and this in turn 
has adversely affected our sales abroad. This vicious circle must be broken 
at some point to help the country get out of the woods. It would appear 
that it would be easier to break it on the import side rather than on the 
export. In other words, the country’s import trade must be re-planned 
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both to increase its volume and also to make it instrumental in reviving 
the export trade. 


It has to be conceded that if there is any planning in our import 
trade it has been of a superficial and limited kind. Admittedly it was 
right to reduce its total quantity in view of the deteriorating exchange 
situation. It was also right to give an industrial bias to the import 
schedules. But all this was not enough. Notwithstanding strict 
Government regulation, our meagre exchange resources continued to be 
drained in wrong directions, so that decline in private imports reached 
a point where commercial and industrial expansion had to be halted 
causing serious decline in the country’s economic activities. 


The main aspects of the lack of proper planning and vigilance in our 
import trade can briefly be stated as follows : 


(1) a high level of imports from countries with which we have an 
unfavourable balance of trade; 


(2) a high level of imports on Government account; 


(3) placing most of the burden of exchange shortage on private 
imports; 


(4) large-scale malpractices in the invoicing of imports indulged 
in by some self-seeking businessmen, with the secret co-opera- 
tion of the unscrupulous among the officials; 


(5) an ill-conceived Export Incentive Scheme which allows the 
exporters of specified goods to make imports of their own choice; 


(6) permission to import luxury goods both under regular imports 
as well as under the Incentive Scheme. 


The first of the above aspects requires a little elaboration. A signi- 
ficant trend of our foreign trade has been that we have been im- 
porting very little from the currency area which yields us the bulk of 
our earnings and buying heavily from the areas that fetch us comparatively 
small amounts of exchange. In other words we have been earning trom 
one area and spending it in the other. Since the very establishment of 
Pakistan the countries outside the dollar and the sterling areas have been 
yielding us more exchange than the two areas combined. This will be 
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known from the following table of figures : 


(In Million Rupees) * 





Countries outside the | 


Total export 


earnings from 1948-49) 49-50 50-51 51-52 52-53. 53-54 54-55 55-56 


Sterling and dollar 


areas combined —380.5) 390.8 | 938.5 | 875.5 516.2, 540.3) 640.3 942.4 
| 
dollar and sterling | 


areas. 423.9 478.8 |1,369.0 








1311.3 825-6 762.2| 576.4| 956.3 








The above table reveals that with the exception of the year 1954-55, 
yearly export earnings from the world outside the dollar and the sterling 
areas have always exceeded the earnings from the two areas combined. 
Even during 1954-55 the ‘‘outside world’’ fetched us more exchange than 
the two areas separately. In 1956-57 we earned on account of exports 
a total of Rs. 787.7 million from the dollar and the sterling areas combined 
whereas the export earnings from the rest of the world came to the tune of 
Rs. 873.8 million. 


Notwithstanding this trend in the export trade, our directions of im- 
ports have virtually been monopolised by the countries in the sterling 
and dollar areas, chiefly the sterling area. It is important to note 
that, for the purposes of imports, sterling area virtually means the U.K. 
Indeed, the U.K. has been the largest single drain on our exchange resources 
not only in the field of imports but also in the other forms of foreign 
payments. Even during the period of acute exchange shortage we did 
not stop increasing our purchases from the sterling area. This is 
indicated by the following official figures regarding private and Govern- 
ment imports in the past four commercial years. It will be recalled 
that it was exactly during these years that our exchange position started 








deteriorating. (In Million Rupees) 
Private Government 
imports imports 
1953-54 365.7 saa 
1954-55 $10.0 261.6 
1955-56 473.3 333.8 
1956-57 533.9 523.0 





*Vhese fieuris have been taken from the Siate Bank of Pakistan. 
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As for the dollar area, there has been a decline in private imports 
but increase in Government imports. (In Million Rupees) 


Commercial year Private Government 





1953-54 71.1 44.1 
1954-55 65.5 74.6 
1955-56 50.0 79.5 
1956-57 52.8 210.3 





On the other hand, imports from the rest of the world (i.e. from coun- 
tries outside the dollar and the sterling areas including West Germany 
and the Communist countries) have been declining from year to year, 
notwithstanding the fact that the area has been fetching us the bulk of 
our export proceeds. 


Private imports from this part of the world fell from Rs. 890.1 million 
in 1951-52, to Rs. 475.4 million in 1952-53 and again to Rs. 297.6 million 
in 1953-54. They further declined to Rs. 262.7 million in the following 
year. There was some revival in 1955-56 when imports went up to Rs.311.5 
million but they again fell to Rs. 282.7 million in 1956-57. (In the 
half-year, July to September, 1957, our exports to Eastern Europe rose to 
the tune of Rs. 86.0 million whereas our private imports from that area 
did not go beyond Rs. 41.0 million.) 


According to the State Bank figures we have always run a deficit 
in our balance of payments with the sterling area, thanks mainly to heavy 
imports from the U.K. Indeed, our purchases from the sterling area have 
accounted for 50 per cent to 60 per cent of our total yearly imports in the 
post-Partition period. The deficit in payments balance with the sterling 
area has been as follows, in the past years: 


Commercial year Deficit in Million Rupees* 
1948-49 : 460.3 
1949-50 354.5 
1950-51 95.6 
1951-52 557.7 
1952-53 556.3 
1953-54 362.5 
1954-55 209.2 
1955-56 195.5 
1956-57 562.5 


*State Bank figures. 
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On the contrary our balance of payments with the world outside 
the sterling and the dollar areas has always remained quite favourable. 


It is manifestly clear from actual figures that there has been no plann- 
ing whatsoever in the direction of ourimports although it was imperative to 
diversify our imports with a viewto importing more fromthe areas that have 
been yielding us the bulk of our export earnings. This would also have 
had a good effect on our export trade and gone a long way to minimise 
the impact of economic recession in the West. 


Heavy imports on Government account also show lack of proper 
planning in our foreign trade. In spite of the very serious exchange 
position Government imports rose from Rs. 488.8 million in 1953-54 
to Rs. 535.9 million in 1955-56 and again to Rs. 915.7 million. These 
imports could have been reduced by different means including reduction 
in Defence purchases. 


It is not, therefore, difficult to suggest ways in which our import 
trade should be comprehensively planned to minimise the effects of the 
Western economic depression. 


We have to effect a change in the direction of our imports, 
by purchasing more from the countries outside the dollar and the 
sterling areas particularly from the U.S.S.R., and other East European 
countries as well as from China to enable them to purchase more from 
this country. It is essential to enter into long-term and _ large-scale 
trade agreements with these countries providing that a large part of imports 
from them shall be paid in the Pakistani currency. Any increase in 
purchases with these countries on rupee-payment basis will have an auto- 
matic effect on our export trade as has been the recent experience of India 
and Egypt. Such an arrangement will also result in saving our meagre 
exchange resources. Simultaneously we require a conscious and planned 
reduction in our imports from the countries with which we are running 
a deficit. 


Reduction in Government imports is equally necessary in order to 
augment imports on private account on which depends the revival of the 
economic activity in the country. 


The industrial bias of our import schedules ought to be retained. 
Simultaneously we have to make our import lists more austere by 
cancelling all items of luxury. 
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Much can be said about the Export Incentive Scheme which 
has given a free hand to the exporters of specified commodities in disbursing 
the exchange provided to them by way of incentive. This kind of incen- 
tive is provided at the cost of the country because goods are exported 
at very low prices and the loss is met by the import of luxuries which can 
be sold at fancy prices in the national currency. Thus the operation of 
the scheme has made a very effective contribution to the lowering of the 
external value of our currency as well as the prices of the specified goods. 
It may be suggested, therefore, that the whole structure of the Export 
Incentive Scheme should be changed so as to allow only the import of 
industrial requirements. If this restriction is not possible then the country 
will be in genuine need of abolishing the scheme altogether. 

Under-invoicing and over-invoicing with the active co-operation 
of the Western business circles is another ill besetting our foreign trade. 
To eradicate this we have to do thinking and planning. The one foolproof 
measure to eradicate malpractice in invoicing is to change the direction 
of our imports. 

In brief, re-planning of our import trade is the key to the problem 
of breaking the vicious circle of falling exports which result in the decline 
of imports. This is also the most effective solution to the problem of 
minimising the impact of the Western economic recession and keeping 
up a high level of economic activity in the country. 


THERE GOES THE MIDDLE EAST: A REVIEW 
ARTICLE* 


S. R. Lewis 


The Middle East is the crossroad of the world and through it passes 
traffic from all points of the compass. It is also known as West Asia, 
but no geographical licence could raise Egypt from one continent and 
place it in another. On some international plane, the Middle East has 
been extended to include Pakistan, Iran and Turkey, as is the case with 
the Middle East Treaty Organization, better known as the Baghdad Pact. 
But the area of the present survey is limited to countries which in the main 
are Arab, and which in combination touch three continents. They are: 
Arab United State (Lebanon, and Jordon,) United Arab Republic (Egypt 
and Syria), Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar and Israel. 
Most of these countries emerged after the First World War when 

Turkey lost what may be termed her Arabian Empire and again after 
the Second World War. 


* “There Goes the Middle East” by Alfred M. Lilienthal. The Devon Adair 
Company, New York, 290 pages, 1957, ; 
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The Middle East has emerged in the last couple of years as the most 
important area in the economic and political struggle for power between 
the Communist and Western Powers. In his book There Goes The Middle 
East, Alfred M. Lilienthal has given a lucid, factual survey of the United 
States part in the struggle. Himself a Jew, Mr. Lilienthal shows a remark- 
able detachment and objectivity. In There Goes The Middle East, he 
adopts the same manner of approach to his subject, unconfined by pre- 
judices, as in his earlier work, What Price Israel ? which shocked the 
American people with the story behind the 1948 creation of Israel in the 
heart of the Arab world. And it may be said for Mr. Lilienthal, as he 
himself says, that ‘every Jew is not a Zionist and every Zionist is not a 
Jew”’. 

The Balfour Declaration of 1917 notwithstanding, it was the United 
States which was mainly instrumental in the creation of the State of Israel 
through the United Nations in 1948. A home had to be found for the 
Jews who had _ been the victims of Hitler’s anti-semitism. The Zionists 
sentimentally wanted “to return home’’, from which their forefathers had 
voluntarily migrated to all parts of the world more than a millenium ago. 
The scattered two and a half tribes of Israel yearned for the land of their 
birth. President Truman, chiefly for political purposes, helped the Jews 
secure Palestine, uprooting and bringing untold misery to one million 
Arabs. 


President Roosevelt had been of the firm view that “‘a Jewish State 
in Palestine could be established and maintained only by a military force.”’ 
The State Department was not in favour of such a state. But President 
Truman would have none of this. “When a group of diplomats, called 
home in 1946 to report to the State Department’, says Mr. Lilienthal, and 
told the President of the deteriorating American position in the Middle 
East, he replied, ‘I am sorry gentlemen, but I have to answer to hundreds 
of thousands, who are anxious for the success of Zionism; I do not have 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs among my constituents.” And so 
Israel was created and with it came unrest and war in the Middle East. 
Israel has become an island in a hostile Arab sea; it could not be anything 
else. 


The object in surveying at length the creation of Israel is to point 
the way to the U.S. policy which has developed in the Arab Middle East 
vis-a-vis the Jewish State. This is further reflected in the fact that between 
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1949 and 1955 U.S. government aid to Israel totalled 391 million dollars, 
while the Arab countries received 280 million dollars. 


Mr. Lilienthal proceeds with his thesis to justify the title of the book. 
The Zionists in the United States, with their propaganda machinery, 
successfully crusade for Israel against the Arabs so much so that the Arab 
cause cannot be put forth from any forum. To prove his point, the author 
gives his own case. Publisher after publisher refused to handle his book, 
not because of its merits, but because it put the Middle East trouble in 
its proper light and was, therefore, anti-Israel. The public press, not 
excluding the liberal New York Times, gave an anti-Arab twist to news 
and even special correspondents in their despatches followed this line. 
Mr. Lilienthal devotes a section of the book to an analysis of press 
distortions of the Middle East events. 


The work covers the period from the emergence of Israel to the begin- 
ning of 1957. It deals with the events leading upto the arming of Egypt 
by the soviet Union, the collapse of the Aswan Dam negotiations and the 
nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company. Colonel Nasser told his 
people, after the Soviet arms deal, how France attempted to bargain arms 
against the cessation of Egyptian cirticism of the French policy in North 


Africa; how the United States insisted on anti-Russian pacts; and why 
Britain was only willing to give arms but on a very meagre scale. At 
this time, the French had announced they were sending tanks and jets 
to Israel. ‘“This’’, Nasser noted, “was their attitude towards us, 
while Israel was supplied with military equipment from the United 
States, United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Canada and _ other 
countries.” 


Turning to Russia, the author points out that its interest in the Middle 
East is not of recent growth. From the days of Peter the Great it has 
been trying to find a warm water outlet into the Mediterranean. What 
Czar Peter and and Czars down to Stalin were unable to achieve was 
effected by the United States Eisenhower Administration. Egypt was 
thrown into the lap of Mr. Khrushchev. The Russians had now a big 
foot in the Middle East, the control of which would spell disaster for 
Europe. Some 66 per cent of the world’s crude oil reserves is in the Middle 
East. Soviet Russia may not want this oil for herself, but if she acquires 
a position of being able to cut off supplies, it will be the end of things 
for the West. It will leave Russia victorious without having fired a shot. 
The deprivation of Europe of oil supplies during the Suez affairs had its 
impact on the United States, which lost millions of dollars as a result of 
oil stoppage. 
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Few will disagree with Mr. Lilienthal’s contention that Israel defies 
the United Nations not in her own strength but on the strength of U.S. 
support, when she refuses to confine herself to the boundaries originally 
demarcated, as also to settle the question of the one million refugees. 
And that is one of the main factors of conflict in the Middle East. 


Having presented the basic facts of Middle East conflict, the author 
also suggests a solution of the problems. He says: “Peace in the Middle 
East will never be realised until justice becomes more than a lofty sounding 
word. So long as one million Arab refugees remain homeless, so long 
as the Holy City of Jerusalem is severed by barbed wire, and so long as 
Israel continues to flout existing resolutions of the United Nations, there 
will be more Suezes and more bloodshed.” Mr. Lilienthal sees almost 
with a prophetic vision that if peace is not established and that speedily, 
it can mean only one thing. And that is the Middle East, both Israel 
and the Arab world, will fall behind the [ron Curtain. He sees further 
that Russia has no intention of waging World War III until it can take 
the Middle East. ‘‘Then Israel will be wiped out, the Arab world enslaved 
and the United States forced to defend herself against a rocket onslaught 
from Russian-secured North African bases. American mothers would 
once more—and this time unnecessarily—yield their sons to the battle.” 


NOTES 


ABDULLAH’S RELEASE AND RE-ARREST* 


On 8th, January 1958,Abdullah was released form Kud Jail, where he 
was kept in detention for four and a half years. The great enthusiasm 
shown by the people of Kashmir after his release and their protests at his 
re-arrest on Ist May, 1958, have confirmed the belief, shared by many a 
student of Kashmir affairs, that Abdullah has been made a martyr by his 
imprisonment.The Bakhshi government in Kashmir and the Indian Govern- 
ment undoubtedly noticed the gains in his popularity while he was in jail. 
The problem facing them before his release was that it might make him 
an opposition leader and a force to be reckoned with, and that is how it 
turned out to be. In fact, the Indian Government wanted him to reconcile 
with them and secure his release as a friend, not as an adversary. It was 
reported that, while in jail, Abdullah was offered the Food Minister- 
ship, which had fallen vacant on account of the death of Kidwai. On his 


~*By Hafizur Rehman Khan. 
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rejecting it, offers of a State Governorship and, still later, even the Pre- 
miership of Kashmir were made to him.’ Abdullah’s rejection of 
these offices was based on the fact that he stood committed to his 
people on the question of an impartial plebiscite. 


Abdullah’s speeches after his release clearly demonstrated that the 
Bakhshi and Indian Governments had failed in their efforts to win him 
over. He stood firmly for self-determination and vehemently challenged the 
Indian position. Reports coming out of Kashmir indicated the develop- 
ment of a new crisis in the face of his threat to defy the government-imposed 
ban on political meetings by addressing the people after /d prayers. 
There were speculations as to whether he would be re-arrested, externed 
from Kashmir, interned in some far away Indian state or left to rally his 
forces in Kashmir. Reading the opinion of responsible Indians the odds 
seemed to be against Abdullah. Just a few days after his release Indian 
newspapers predicted his re-arrest. 


It was not the first time that Abdullah courted jail. On the eve of 
the Partition of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent he was in prison but 
was prematurely released. Some clue to Abdullah’s thinking at that time 


is afforded by the speech which he made in Delhi soon after his release. 
After mentioning the importance of Kashmir to Pakistan, he said that Mus- 
lims of Kashmir who formed the majority of its population, were apprehen- 
sive that if Kashmir acceded to India, the same fate would befall them as had 
befallen the Muslims of certain Hindu and Sikh states of India. He also 
said that Kashmir’s accession to India could lead to friction with Pakistan. 
The Kashmiris did not want this, but neither did they want to accede to 
Pakistan. On another accasion, Abdullah declared, ‘“‘Our first demand 
is complete transfer of power to the people of Kashmir. Representatives 
of the people in a democratic Kashmir will then decide whether the State 
should join India or Pakistan.’’? Thus he did not hide his plans but was 
marking tinie. It is, however, an irony of fate that the Kashmiris and 
Abdullah were in opposite camps, when in 1947 tribesmen from 
Pakistan went to the rescue of the people of Poonch and other areas of 
Kashmir, where the banner of revolt had been raised. 


In 1948, Abdullah became the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir 


in spite of the presence of Indian troops and the Maharaja’s accession to 





1 The Pakistan Times March 23, 1957. 
2 Cited by Korbel, Jeseph, Danger in Kashmir, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1954, p.71. 
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India. He continuously reminded the people of Kashmir of their right to 
decide their future and assured them that he would accept their decision. 
Yet he also made statements which contradicted his pledges to the Kash- 
miri people and gave his stand an appearance of inconsistency. In May 
1949, addressing himself to Nehru, he said, “Il want you to believe that 
Kashmir is yours. No power in the world can separate us. Every 
Kashmiri feels that he is an Indian and that India is his homeland.”! 
From time to time, however, he expressed a desire for eomplete indepen- 
dence for Kashmir and, on other occasions, he declared that independence 
was not his aim.” 


On March 1952 he stated “.,.,..neither the Indian Parlia- 
ment nor any other Parliament outside the State has any jurisdiction 
over our State .no country—neither India nor Pakistan can 
put spokes in the wheel of our progress.’ At a later date 
he conceived of Kashmir as a bridge between Pakistan and India.4 But 
he soon warned the Indian Government that “the existence of Kashmir 
did not depend on Indian money, trade or defence forces. He did not 
expect any strings to be attached to Indian aid. Threats and taunts would 
not intimidate him into servile submission.5 A couple of weeks later he 


brought his point home very clearly and observed ‘‘Kashmir is today stand- 
ing at the cross-roads. The fate of this country has not been decided yet.’’ 


Abdullah had started drifting away from India soon after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in 1949 and insisted that Kashmir had acceded to India 
only on matters of foreign affairs, defence and communications.’ In all 
other matters he jealously guarded Kashmir’s autonomy and in July 1952, 
finalised this relationship with the Delhi Government in an agreement 
with Nehru.& This agreement was a triumph for the Sheikh. But 
this very triumph presaged his downfall. 


The Statesman, New Delhi, May 31, 1949. 
Korbel, op cit., pp.206-240. 
3,4,&5 Korbel, gp cit., pp.,206-207. 


6. Cited in Bazaz, Prem Nath, The History of Struggle i Freedom in Kashmir, 
Kashmir Publishing Company, New Delhi, 1954, p.511 


1, To carry out his policy in this respect elections were held and a Constituent 

Assembly was formed. On November 20, 1951, the Constituent Assembly reaffi- 
rmed the principle of Kashmir’s autonomy in all affairs with the exception of 
defence, foreign affairs and communications. See Korbel, op cit., p., 223. 
See Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, Volume 1X, p., 12367 for the details 
of the agreements announced by Nehru to the House of the Peoples on July 24, 
1952, and Korbel, op. cit., pp.2Z4-5, for a brief commentary on the Nehru-Sheikh 
agreement. 
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In the Kashmir Assembly the people of the Laddakh province of 
Kashmir, adhering to the Buddhist faith, were represented by their spiri- 
tual leader. The Laddakh leader was annoyed by Abdullah’s land reform 
policies, which threatened his personal vested interests and he re-acted 
against them with threats of secession from Kashmir. The Praja Parishad, 
an extremist Hindu organisation, demanded complete merger with India, 
in default of which it threatened that the Jammu province would secede 
from Kashmir. The Parishad started a satvagraha campaign which led 
to the arrest of thousands of Hindus in Kashmir. Nehru termed the 
movement as being ‘thoroughly misconceived and michievous, narrow, 
bigoted, reactionary and revivalist.”” Yet he could not have been un- 
happy about the Parishad satyagraha for it served as a counter to 
Abdullah’s separatist claims. This basically communalist and rightist 
movement received Communist encouragement. The Jammu representa- 
tive of the Communist Party of India, Dhawanantry, justified the irreden- 
tist communalist attitude on a ‘linguistic basis.’ Abdullah was agreeable 
to regional autonomy and even stated that if any region wished to break 
away, his government would not attempt to retain it by force.'. 


As the separatist agitation grew in Jammu, the Laddakhi Head sug- 
gested that his region might seek political union with Tibet, with which 
Laddakh had natural ties. Abdullah now opened a counter attack and 
hit the problem at its very root. In April 1953, he reminded both his 
people and the Government at New Delhi of his principle of ‘freedom 
before accession’? and declared that “the communal happenings of 
previous year had shaken the very foundation of Kashmir’s relations 
with India. By the beginning of August he was ready enough to charge 
that Kashmir’s initial accession to India had been forced on her by 
India.? He thus made it clear that if India’s armed help had not been 
availed of in Kashmir it would have been easier for him to. implement 
his plans for Kashmir’s autonomy. 


Abdullah’s charge of the lack of a real secular spirit in India was not 
anew one. Around 1952 he had deplored Hindu sectarianism that per- 
vaded people in India and expressed his apprehension about the situation 
as it would be some years after the death of Nehru whom he, until then, 
regarded as free from sectarianism. Abdullah had also warned India 
against extending its constitution to Kashmir. This statement was 
regarded in India as ‘deviationist’ and there was a big uproar. Nehru 
declared that he did not like it, especially its tone. Most probably the 


1, Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, Vol. No. IX, p. 12367. 


2&3 The Hindustan Tim2s Delni, July 24 and Ti 


he Hindu Weekly Review, Madras, 
August 10, cited in Korbel, Op cit., p. 238-9. : 
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decision to purge Abdullah was taken by Nehru at that very stage. The 
problem perhaps was not how to avoid arresting Abdullah but how to 
time his arrest. 


Meanwhile Abdullah’s attempt to implement his programme for a socia- 
list pattern of society landed him in serious trouble. For, beneath the 
surface there were violent communal feelings, particularist and provincial 
tendencies which combined against his socialist policies. Furthermore 
the execution of plans particularly land reforms, remained defective at 
different levels. While old debts were liquidated, no arrangements were 
made to enable poor working people to secure loans from responsible 
agencies such as co-operative credit socieities. The peasants could not 
purchase seed, bullocks, or agricultural implements because with the new 
climate no usurer or capitalist was ready to lend them money. On March 
6, 1953, the official organ ot the National Conference “ Khidmat’’ stated 
in its editoral: ““There is the danger of the people being overwhelmed by 
frustration. We have to confess that despondency has already penetrated 
into them to some extent and many people are heard saying that under 
the old autocratic rule they enjoyed more amenities than they do now.””! 
This was the background before Abdullah was arrested in August 
1953. 


An important reason of this arrest was that, having used him, India 
no longer needed him. The immediate cause of it was Abdullah’s state- 
ment around August 1953 that Kashmir must steer clear of the two 
extreme courses, merger with India and merger with Pakistan, for as he 
said there were dangers in both. The State he said was placed in such 
a position geographically that it needed the goodwill of India as well as 
Pakistan. Legally the accession was complete but it could be considered 
to have become final only when ratified by the free vote of the people 
as promised by the Government of India. He complained that the people 
had so far not been given the opportunity to express themselves on this 
question. 


About the relationship with India, Abdullah said that Kashmir 
and India were bound by the common objectives of human brotherhood 
and secularism. The State Government was anxious to finalise the cons- 
titutional relationship of Kashmir with India based on the Instrument 
of Accession. As a consequence the Delhi Agreement had been drawn 
up. He charged the Indian communalists of disruptive activities and said 
that no sooner had these agreements started taking shape than a powerful 


1 Cited in Bazaz, op. cit. p. 518, 
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agitation had been launched in Jammu by the Praja Parishad for scrapping 
these agreements and demanding merger with India. This agitation had 
received widespread support, encouragement and acquiescence in many 
quarters in India.! 


Newspapers in India were writing against Abdullah and were creating 
bitter feeling against him. Abdullah described as sinister the demand 
made by some politicians for President’s rule in Kashmir. Kashmir, 
he said, formed a nation and its people would defend their country against 
all encroachment upon its integrity. 


On 8th August he left unexpectedly for Gulmarg in the company 
of two officials. A day earlier he was reported to have mentioned post- 
ponement of election of delegates to the annual session of the National 
Conference and said that the future of the State should be decided not 
by a handful of people in the Working Committee or the General Council 
but by the masses directly. Therefore the decisions taken by the General 
Council would be placed before the primary members of the Conference 
for their approval. 

Sheikh Abdullah began delivering speeches criticising the ‘‘growth 
of communalism in India’. He told his workers that accession to India 


in 1947 had been forced upon Kashmir by the circumstances then prevail- 
ing, particularly the tribal incursion. He declared that the decision to 
accede to India had been strongly influenced by the presence of Mahatma 
Gandhi but the Hindu communalists by assassinating the Mahatma and 
demanding the merger of Kashmir had “shaken the foundation of Indo- 


Kashmir relations.’’? 


Before leaving for Gulmarg on August 8, 1953, Abdullah asked his 
Health Minister, Pandit Saraf, to resign because he alleged there were 
some “serious administrative complaints’ against him. Pandit Saraf 
told the Press that he had refused to do so. He was in favour of continued 
accession to India on the existing “limited lines’. Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohammed and Pandit Girdharilal Dogra were Saraf’s supporters in that 
respect. The three of them ina memorandum to Sheikh Abdullah said 
‘You have not only deliberately delayed implementation of the agreements 
(the Delhi Agreement and Accession) on these matters, which form the 
sheet anchor of our policy but have purposefully and openly denounced 
these in public. You have thus arbitrarily sought to precipitate a rupture 
in the relationship of the State with India ”’ 3 


1. The Statesman, New Delhi, August 3, 1953. 
2. The Statesman, New Delhi, August 9, 1953. 
3, The Statesman, New Delhi, August 10, 1953, 
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On August 9, the Sadar-e-Riyasat dismissed Sheikh Abdullah from 
the Prime Ministership of Jammu and Kashmir State and dissolved the 
Council of Ministers headed by him. Later the same day he was arrested. 


During the summer of 1953, Karachi and Delhi were talking in terms 
of amity, Pakistan going out of its way to seek a solution of the Kashmir 
question with India’s co-operation. Delhi’s move in Srinagar could not 
have been better timed. In spite of great resentment at Abdullah’s arrest 
shown in official and non-official circles in Karachi the talks continued. 
So far as India was concerned these talks were merely a blind for Indian 
action in Kashmir. Of course the Kashmiris rose to demonstrate 
their disapproval and anger. But they could not change the fait 
accompli, for they were put down ruthlessly by force of arms. 


Since the arrest of Abdullah in August, 1953, a reign of terror has 
prevailed in the Indian-held Kashmir. This was referred to in January, 
1957, in a letter from Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister 
to the U.N. Security Council President. Mr. Noon pointed to the arrest 
of prominent leaders in in Occupied Kashmir .! The magnitude of 
terror that was let loose on the people of Occupied Kashmir was _ revealed 
by Mirza Fazal Beg, who had been Revenue Minister in Abdullah’s 
Cabinet. He told the Kashmir Assembly in March, 1955, that between 
1,200 and 1,400 people were shot dead in an effort to suppress the anti- 
Bakhshi demonstrations after the Sheikh’s arrest. Speaking of his own 
experience in jail he complained that the “meanest treatment meted out to 
him might not have been meted out even to convicts.’’ 


One of the consequences of this repression was that the Indian 
Praja Socialist Party which was hitherto at one with the Government on 
the Kashmir question began taking up a distinctly independent democratic 
stand. 


In January, 1957, the Security Council received a letter written by 
Sheikh Abdullah from his prison cell. He described the Indian action 
in Kashmir as ‘‘a fraud upon our people, betrayal of their right of self- 
determination and a gross breach of international commitments and pro- 
mises.’ 3 He also said that his arrest was the result of “deep and care- 
fully screened conspiracy”’. According to the New York Times correspon- 
dent, Michael James, the letter was sent by some a of as group 





1. “The Pakistan ‘Times, Lahore, January 4, 1957. 
2. The Statesman, Delhi, March 23, 1955. 
3. The Pakistan Times, Lahore, January 20, 1957. 
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who were in exile in Ceylon. Indian circles in New York while refusing 
to comment on the letter warned that it might be a forged plan. To this 
the Pakistan delegation replied that it could easily be ascertained whether 
or not the letter was written by Abdullah and suggested a visit to him by 
Western correspondents in Jammu where Abdullah was kept as a prisoner. 
However the authenticity of the letter was admitted by Bakhshi. The 
immediate reason for his arrest, said Abdullah, was that he had com- 
municated certain views to the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan. 
He reminded the Security Council that his detention was “ without trial 
and without even a charge.”"' He declared that Mr. Nehru’s statement 
of March, 1956, that no plebiscite would be held in Kashmir had stunned 
its people and shocked the world conscience. In the end, he appealed 
to the Security Council and to all freedom-loving countries of the world 
“to rise above international differences and disputes and lend a firm and 
unanimous support to the right of four million down-trodden Kashmiris 
and allow them to decide their own future in a free and democratic 
atmosphere.” This letter got wide publicity and the newspapers through- 
out the world condemned India for keeping Abdullah in jail. The 
Manchester Guardian in a leading article suggested that the Sheikh be 
freed for “his imprisonment without trial has been one of the worst 
features of India’s record in Kashmir.’ 


The importance given to Abdullah’s letter was due to many factors. 
Pakistan after a lapse of several years had taken the case back to the world 
organization and was pursuing it with much vigour. There was growing 
unrest in Azad Kashmir on account of the lack of action by the Pakistan 
Government. The correspondent of the Chicago Daily News described 
the situation in Azad Kashmir as “‘a volatile atmosphere of high-pitched 
emotion of frustration, anxiety, religious fervour, self-righteousness and 
hatred.’ At the same time Nehru was becoming more and more obdurate 
openly declaring that he could not throw away the interests of India. 
In the long run India had to yield to the moral pressure of world public 
opinion and release Abdullah. This happened in January, 1958. Apart 
from public opinion, other factors played their part in bringing about 
Abdullah’s release. Amongst these were the loyalty of his followers, 
the persuasion of the Political Conference by Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq, 
the struggle for power between him and Bakhshi on the one hand and the 





Ibid. 
The Pakistan Times, Lahore, February 7, 1957 
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ideological tussle between the Socialists and Sadiq, together with the general 
unrest in the State. As for the timing of the release it is believed that 
it had something to do with the subsequent visits to India of Dr. 
Graham and Mr. MacMillan. 


Soon after his release Abdullah told pressmen at Kud that his 
stand on the Kashmir issue ‘remains unchanged and the people’s 
will on the future of the State should prevail.”"' He totally 
refused to recognise the Bakhshi regime and described it. as_ being 
“an authority of confusion. It is neither legal nor constitutional,”’? and 
consisted of cut-throats and goondas.? The Times o/ India correspondent 
who interviewed him shortly after his release concluded the Sheikh was 
“keyed up to strike.”* However, Abdullah stressed the importance 
of a peaceful solution for Kashmir because, according to him, the 
Kashmiris would be the worst sufferers in case there was a physical con- 
flict between India and Pakistan. Accusing Abdullah of attempting to 
create confusion, Bakhshi, repeatedly declared that law and order would 
be maintained at all cost. A few weeks after his release, Abdullah made 
it clear that he supported the idea of a plebiscite to determine Kashmir’s 
future. He repeated his charge against India of discriminating harshly 
against Kashmiri Muslims in the army, the State militia the postal and 
other services. His plain speaking his bold stand and his frank confession 
of failure in properly judging his friends in New Delhi, who had betrayed 
him, won him much applause outside India. New Delhi and Srinagar 
showed great concern about his attitude and possible future plans. Ac- 
tually neither they nor any one else was able to know what Abdullah’s real 
plans were. He had become almost an enigma. 


Abdullah was, however, careful not to come into conflict with the laws 
of the State and baffled the administrators by his very conduct. It might 
be interpreted as a sign of indecision. But the reports about his activi- 
ties were contradictory, for official sources said that he was organising 
a private army on the lines of the Razakars of Hyderabad suggesting 
that he was planning violently to overthrow the gevernment. He was 
also reported to have received funds from foreign sources to organise 
his activities. 


The Pakistan Times, Lahore, January 11, 1958. 
Ibid 

The Dawn, Karachi, January 11, 1958. 

The Times of India, January 11, 1958. 
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The Indian Government kept continuously complaining against the 
allegedly Pakistani-inspired bomb outrages in Kashmir. Pandit Nehru 
told the Indian Parliament in April that some noted personalities in Pakis- 
tan had made it their business openly to train people to commit sabotage 
in the Jammu and Kashmir State.'! Abdullah persistently rejected the 
insinuation that he was connected with these designs. It seemed that 
Bakhshi, who was feeling very shaky, was planning to create a situation 
justifiying the re-arrest of Abdullah. 


Consequently Abdullah was re-arrested on Ist May, 1958, at his house 
in Saura under the Preventive Detention Act. The news of this episode 
did not surprise anybody. As before, he will be detained without _ trial, 
and his case will not be subjected to judicial review.” 


Speaking before the Congress Parliamentary Party, Bakhshi gave the 
reasons for Abdullah’s re-arrest. The long list included almost every 
crime in the Congress book. The Sheikh, according to Bakhsi had been 
rousing communal passions, preaching the two-nation theory, trying to 
subvert Kashmir’s link with India, organizing an Ansar force, describing 
the Indian army as an occupation force and above all receiving money 
from Pakistan for his subversive activities. 


Protests against Abdullah’s re-arrest have been made in and outside 
India. Particularly the Indian Socialists and the Communists have vehe- 
mently denounced his detention. In this connection it is interesting 
to note Bakhshi’s persistent attempts to create fear inthe minds of the 
Congressmen and others of Pakistan’s alleged designs against the terri- 
torial integrity of India and the insinuations that Abdullah was 
somehow linked with Pakistan’s policies in this respect. The adoption 
of this line of propaganda was necessary to counter the opposition within 
the ranks of the Indian Congress and the general public because merely 
repeating the charges levelled against Abdullah to facilitate his arrest in 
1953 would not have justified his re-arrest as people would have questioned 
the short lived reprieve granted him early this year. 


It may be noted that Nehru’s absence from the capital at the time 
of Abdullah’s re-arrest was designed to give it the look of a: local Kash- 
mir affair and to escape criticism at home and abroad. 3 


1. The Times of India, Bombay, April 10, 1958. 

2. According to Bakhshia trial will give Abdullah a platform which would be expolited 
by Pakistan and other anti-Indian forces (Dawn, Karachi), May 7, 1958. 

3. In an interview with Gordon Shepherd, the Daily Telegraph special correspon- 
dent when asked whether he had known beforehand about Sheikh Abdullah’s 
arrest Nehru replied, “I might have thought that it was coming but, I was not in 
fact told in advance. We are in a delicate position here in such matters and we 
try to avoid interfering as far as possible.” (Pakistan Times 12th May, 1958). 
However, Pakistan Press reported that Sheikh Abdullah’s warrants of arrests bore 
co —= the Indian President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Dawn dated 11th 

ay, 1958. 
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Whatever the reasons behind Abdullah’s re-arrest it can be safely affirm- 
ed that his efforts during the short spell of his qualified freedom were 
directed towards a lasting and permanent solution of the Kashmir problem. 
Had he been interested in a show of force or contest of power in Kashmir 
he most probably would have executed his plans but since he believed 
that the Kashmir problem was part and parcel of the Indo-Pakistan relations 
and it could not be isolated, his attempts were directed towards an un- 
derstanding between the two countries. He expressed his desire to con- 
tact Indian leaders of different political parties, particularly those who 
were in opposition to the Government to form an opinion about their 
attitude and the real stand on the Government’s policy towards Kashmir. 
He also wanted to contact the leaders of minorities like the Sikhs, for 
the same purpose and declared his desire to see things on the Pakistan 
side of the cease-fire line, too. 


The present government of India does not want to settle the disputes 
with Pakistan and restore normal relations between the two countries, 
The Indians fear settlement as is evident from their rejection of Dr. 
Graham’s recent proposal for direct negotiations between the two 
countries under the U.N. auspices. 


Abdullah’s rearrest has deprived Kashmir and the sub-continent 
of all hopes of settlement. 


The Cyprus Plan * 


On 19th June, 1958, Prime Minister MacMillan presented to the House 
of Commons his new plan for Cyprus. He invited Greece and Turkey 
to participate in what he described as ‘‘an adventure in partnership’. This 
partnership plan has since been rejected by the parties to the dispute. 
Though negotiations are still going on, it remains doubtful whether a 
tripartite agreement will be effected or Britain would be able to “go 
it alone’. In fact, there are inherent defects in the basic provisions of 
the Plan and the impression is difficult to avoid that it cannot reconcile 
the conflicting claims of the Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 


The Plan envisages that the international status of Cyprus will remain 
unchanged for seven years. During this transitional period the island 
will have a system of representative government, with a separate House of 





*By A.T. Chaudhri 
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Representatives for the Greek and Turkish communities. There will be 
a Council presided over by the Governor, which will include nominees 
of the Greek and Turkish Governments. It will also comprise four 
Greek-Cypriot Ministers and Turkish Cypriots elected by the Greek and 
Turkish Chambers. Britain, through its Governor, will remain in charge 
of foreign affairs, defence and internal security. The representatives 
of the Greek and Turkish Governments will have the right to refer to an 
impartial tribunal any legislation considered to be “discriminatory”. 
Lastly, and quite importantly, the Turkish and Greek Cypriots will 
enjoy dual nationality—Turkish and British or Greek and British.! 


It is clear from the bare outline of the Plan, which leavesso many 
essential details to be subsequently filled up, that though Britain is pre- 
pared to share in principle the sovereignty of the island with the Greek 
and Turkish Governments, it is not willing to part with any substantial 
attributes of power. That should serve to give the quietus to much idle 
talk about the gradual dwindling of British interest in Cyprus after the loss 
of Suez and the assumption of defence responsibilities in the Mediterranean 
by the U. S. A. At one stage, Britain was apparently anxious to transfer 
the strife-torn island colony to the N.A.T.O. But later considerations 
appear to have weighed heavily in favour of the Conservative policy of 
“retaining positions of strength’. Viewed in this light, it is not suprising 
that the new Cyprus Plan should abound in obscurities or that it should 
be summarily rejected by both Turkey and Greece. 


To begin with, the mere announcement of a Cyprus Plan which does 
not have the concurrence of Turkey and Greece, cannot resolve the long- 
drawn deadlock. It may serve to vindicate the British position and create 
an impression on the world public opinion that Britain is not averse to 
an amicable settlement of Cyprus, but it cannot lead to an actual settle- 
ment. It is wrong to argue that in 1955, before Mr. MacMillan framed 
his proposals on Cyprus, the Foreign Ministers of Turkey and Greece and 
the representatives of Cyprus were invited to a conference in London but 
the three cornered arguments only widened the cleavage. Attempts 
to reach a tripartite settlement have to be pursued endlessly till an agree- 
ment is secured. Otherwise, the alternative to an agreement will always 
mean, as the London Times put it, that “Cyprus remains British 
responsibility.? 

Secondly, the objective of a plan must be to help the disputants bury 
the hatchet, rather than to fan more differences. The new plan does not 


1 The Dawn, Karachi, June 20, 1958. 
2 The Times, London, September, 1955. 
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satisfy this criterion. The proposal for two Houses of Representatives, 
the grant of veto right against ‘‘discriminatory”’ legislation, to the Greek 
and Turkish representatives in the Council and the excessive powers 
vested in the Governor are likely to create further confusion. In con- 
sequence, Britain may acquire the position of a disinterested judge, but 
the tension between the contending communities will be accentuated. Nor 
is itin the interest of Britain either to continue sitting on the top of a 
volcano. 


Perhaps the only redeeming feature of the new plan, from the Turkish 
point of view, is that it concedes the principle of partition, for its ground- 
work is so laid as to facilitate the ultimate division of Cyprus. Yet the 
blueprint offers no clear or final settlement of the fundamental problems. 
It is, therefore, natural that the Turks should reject it. As for the Greeks, 
the plan remains academic for them, since it does not grant the right 
of “self-determination’’, which in the peculiar context of Cyprus means 
the annexation of the colony by Greece. 


What is the way out of the impasse? To resolve the stalemate it is 
essential that all parties modify their demands with an eye on the final 
settlement. Turkey has already done it. She was formerly claiming 
the whole of Cyprus because she had ceded this island to Britain, under 
the Treaty of Lausanne. That demand has now been modified in favour 
of partition. Britain, too, has not failed to show some conciliatory 
attitude. Previously it had ruled out the application of the principle of 
“self-determination”’ in Cyprus. It has now agreed to apply that principle 
both to the Greek and Turkish Cypriots, in keeping with the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter for safeguarding the ‘‘rights of minorities’’. 
The Greeks, however, have remained obdurate. Perhaps they have yet 
to realise that the policy of making gains without making concessions 
is least conducive to the solution of international problems. 


Obviously, Cyprus cannot be entirely given away to Greece. 
As the Turkish Premier, Mr. Adnan Menderes, observed sometime back: 
“The surrender of Cyprus to Greece would be national suicide in time 
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of war or if Greece goes Red.”! And these fears are partly justified 
by the significant swing towards the leftin the recent Greek elections and 
the steady rise in the ranks of the Red-inclined Greek Cypriots. Besides, 
the Turkish minority in Cyprus has its own genuine fears. Looking 
to the past history, it cannot but feel anxious about its future, should Cyprus, 
which has been under Turkey’s rule for 300 years, be handed over to Greece. 


1The Morning News, Karachi, July 14, 1956. 
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“Tn 1912, the provinces of Yania and Calonica were awarded to Greece 
with Bulganian and Albanian minorities that had lived for centuries under 
Turkish rule, preserving all their communal characteristics, but after 40 
years they ceased to exist as communities under Greek rule. --- In 1896, 
in Crete there were 89,000 Turks. In 1925, when an exchange of popula- 
tion took place between Turkey and Greece only about 30,000 Turks were 
found there. The Dodecanese in 1946 were ceded to Greece with 12,000 
Turks; after eight years they have been reduced to 4,500.””! 


It is, therefore, unrealistic to toy with the basic demands of the Turkish 
Cypriots or to consider Turkey’s stand on Cyprus as a mere bluff which 
can be called off by Britain without much difficulty. Cyprus is no more 
a colonial issue. It has become an international problem and as such 
it does not admit of a narrow or one-sided approach by any party to 
the dispute. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘‘ Inside Russia Today ’’, By John Gunther, published by Hamish 
Hamilton, London, 1958, pages 591, price 2 s. 


Post-Stalin Russia is a phenomenon which has filled the world with 
awe and wonder. With its sputniks circling the earth, its series of specta- 
cular successes in the field of rocketry, its massive technological machinery 
and what is perhaps more significant, the seemingly liberal trends in its 
domestic power politics, Khrushchev’s Russia has caused a wave of fresh 
interest, all over the world. 


Mr. Gunther, undertook the enormous assignment of doing first- 
hand reporting on Russia to give ‘‘a picture of this cumbrous, slippery 
giant, with its evolving strains and issues—to try, perhaps vainly to convey 
its essential quality and atmosphere sinee Stalin’s death ’’. What is it 
that he saw? The questions which are foremost in the minds of students 
of Russia are, if there has been a fundamental change in the system of 
government and whether de-Stalinization would affect the general pattern 
of Soviet relations with the outside world. Mr. Gunther’s conclusions 





1“The Truth about the Union of Cyprus with Greece’, Islamic Review, London, 
April, 1955. 
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are that overt terror which characterised Stalinist Russia has been done 
away with. This development in itself is very important indeed. Whether 
the absence of the overt terror will release forces which will promote open 
dissension and consequently lead the Soviet society towards democracy 
is something about which Mr. Gunther is naturally not quite sure. But 
in his view the present Russia is radically different from the Stalinist 
regime, and the future course of events is unpredictable although basic and 
essential characteristics of the old system remain the same. 


The present regime’s efforts are directed to institutionalise itself, that 
is to establish that Communist party is the primary centre of power in the 
country. But the party itself is confornted with the dilemma of sharing 
power with the new technical elite, which has little geniune interest in 
Marxism as an instrument of state policy. Edouard Herriet has said 
“Soviet rule bestowed on science all the authority of which it deprived 
teligion.”” The class of Soviet scientists and technicians, a creature of 
Soviet Communist Party may as well become its Frankestien by out 
growing the party itself. However the classical pattern of party apparatus 
still exists. 


De-Stalinization was principally directed towards internal policies. 
The pattern of Soviet Union’s foreign relations continues to be largely 
the same as under Stalin. Mr. Gunther is convinced, however, that Soviet 
Union wants peace. It wants peace because it needs it. Any war will 
destroy what the country has built up brick by brick over a long period 
of hardships. Mr. Khurshchev has often challenged the West to enter 
into a peaceful competition with Soviet Russia. How peaceful this com- 
petition can really be with a host of unsolved problems straining their 
telations, is not clear. One thing seems to be sure. Soviet Russia will not 
like to go to war. Mr. Gunther foresees ‘‘a long period of stalemate’, 
which he adds ‘‘could last for ever’’. That seems to be a realistic conclusion. 


Soviet Russia’s economic problems mostly centre round the scarcity of 
consumer goods, housing and inefficiencies which have crept into industry 
as a result of over-centralization. Soviet agriculture is also not in a happv 
state. Khurshchev has made some extremely far-reaching changes in 
the pattern of Soviet industry by transferring the controls to the Consti- 
tuent Republics where the plants are actually in operation. Greater atten- 
tion is likewise being paid to the consumer goods industry. A general 
relaxation in terror which has come in the wake of de-Stalinization, may 
provide a source of impetus to the industrial as well as agricultural produc- 
tion. 
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Mr. Gunther has devoted a’ substantial portion of his book to the 
progress and condition of the Soviet culture. The Armed forces and 
Communist party also have been discussed in separate chapters. In fact there 
is hardly any aspect of contemporary Russia which he has left unreported. 


The author is a very distinguished reporter and has to his credit a 
number of monumental works like Inside Europe, Inside Asia, Inside 
Africa, Behind European Curtain, etc. He paid four visits to Soviet 
Russia and travelled very extensively. He has made a very lasting con- 
tribution tothe literature on post-Stalin Russia by writing this extremely 
informative book. 

—Aziz AHMED KHAN 


“Problems of the New Commonwealth’, Sir Ivor Jennings, London: 
Cambridge University Press, (published for the Duke University 
Commonwealth-Studies Centre). pages 144, 1958, $ 2.50 


This small booklet presents an analysis of the basic problems of the 
Commonwealth. Sir Ivor Jennings has lived in Ceylon, Pakistan and 
Malaya and paid long visits to India. He has intimate and first hand 
knowledge of these countries and is able to turn the searchlight on aspects 
which have remained obscure. Referring to the Partition of Indian sub- 
continent, Sir Ivor remarks: “ The Indian National Congress never saw 
the problem (communal) and I am not surethat Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru sees 
it even now for he continues to assert that Pakistan is a ‘‘ theocracy... 
(In respect of Pakistan) Nehru’s broad appreciation of political conditions 
breaks down. Pakistan is his biggest failure and probably his biggest 
blunder’. 


Sir Ivor has made bold suggestions to meet the recurring situations. He 
lays down four conditions which sould be satisfied, before power is trans- 
ferred. The conditions are that the country must have “ a sufficiently 
large group of educated politicians’, ‘‘the balance of power between 
communities should be settled before independence’’, ‘‘ transitional cons- 
titution to be worked by local politicians’’ and that ‘‘time must be allowed 
for permeation of the public service with local men’. But independence 
for dependent countries satisfies first and foremost an emotional urge 
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before which cold calculations break down. Let us see if Britain can 
use or even think of this prescription in the case of Cyprus. 


Sir Ivor Jennings’ analysis of nationalism and racialism is penetrat- 
ing. He has also pointed out deviations which he seems to consider as 
failures. The real position seems to be that Western institutions have 
been transplanted to societies which have their own cultures, ancient and 
sometimes profound. These cultures are now reviving and assimilating 
Western ideas. On the success of this process will depend the future of 
the Commonwealth. Under the present circumstances, this association 
of nations is ‘‘ at best an experiment fraught with uncertainties’. 


It seems unfair to Sir Ivor to expect that he could deal, in three 
lectures adequately, with the many problems he has mentioned. The book 
provides food for thought and indicates certain useful lines of approach 
to the understanding of this “‘ club of nations ”’. 


—M. ASLAM SIDDIQI 


DOCUMENTS 
TEXT OF DR. FRANK GRAHAM’S REPORT ON KASHMIR 
I 


On 2nd December 1957, at its 808th meeting, the Security Council 
adopted a resolution (S/3922) by which it requested the United Nations 
Representative for India and Pakistan to make recommendations to the 
parties for further appropriate action with a view to making progress toward 
the implementation of the resolutions of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan of 13 August, 1948, and 5 January, 1948 and 
toward a peaceful settlement. He was further authorized to visit the 
sub-continent for these purposes and instructed to report on his efforts to 
the Security Council as soon as possible. 


In pursuance of this resolution, | proceeded to the sub-continent. 
] arrived in New Delhi on 12, January, 1958. 


Discussions were held with the Government of India between 
12 and 17 January, between 23 January and | February, and again between 
7 and 13 February ; with the Government of Pakistan between 17 and 
23 January, between | and 7 F ebruary, and again between 13 and 15 Feb- 
ruary. I departed from Karachi on 15 February. 
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The principal participants in these discussions for the Govern- 
ment of India were the Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the Minister of Defence, Shri V. K. Krishna 
Menon, and the Commonwealth Secretary, Shri M. J. Desai. The 
Government of Pakistan were represented by the Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, Mr. Malik 
Firoz Khan Noon, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. M. S. A. Baig, and 
the Adviser on Kashmir Affairs, Mr. Din Mohammed. 


The two Governments extended to me their complete co-opera- 
tion. Our conversations were marked both by frankness and cordiality. 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations placed at my dispo- 
sal the services of Mr. J. F. Engers of the Department of Political and 
Security Council Affairs ; of Mr. Elmore Jackson as Special Consultant ; 
and of Mrs. Daisy F. Lippner of the Department of General Services. 


I 


In the debates in the Security Council, held between September 
and December, 1957, the Government of India and Pakistan affirmed that 


they continued to be engaged by the resolutions of UNCIP of 13 August 
1948 and 5 January 1949. 


In my initial discussions with the two Governments I addressed 
myself to certain obstacles which appeared to stand in the way of progress 
in the implementation of these two resolutions. Foremost among these 
was the procedure for the withdrawal of the Pakistan troops and the with- 
drawal of the bulk of the Indian Army, as provided for in Part II of the 
resolution of 13 August, 1948, of the UNCIP. I therefore embarked on 
discussions with the two Governments to ascertain thier views on how 
these difficulties might be overcome. In following this approach I was 
of course fully aware of the fact that the Government of India had not 
accepted the resolution of the Security Council of 2 December 1957, and 
of their position regarding the sequence of actions contemplated in the 
resolution of 13 August, 1948, but I believed that they would be interested 
in finding ways and means to facilitiate the implementation of those 
elements which were standing in the way of the widthdrawal of the 
Pakistan troops from the State. 


In my conversations with the two Governments I could not fail to 
note that while the objective envisaged in Part IT A, namely the withdrawal 
of Pakistan troops from the State, was clear enough, the method and 
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machinery to be pursued to this end would be likely to create its own 
problems. 


As Lenvisaged the situation that would obtain after the withdrawal 
of Pakistan troops, I foresaw, as provided by the first resolution of the 
UNCIP, an area administered by the local authorities under the sur- 
veillance of the United Nations Commission, or, as it had now developed, 
of the successor organ, the United Nations Representative for India 
and Pakistan. 


it should be noted that the position of this territory is of a pecu- 
liar nature. Its sovereignty rests with the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
but the exercise of that sovereignty would be limited under the resolution 
by (a) the surveillance of a United Nations organ, and (b) the commitment 
by India that their forces would remain within the cease-fire line. 


Furthermore, the degree of United Nations concern with the 
administration was left undetermined by the Commission by using the term 
‘ surveillance’. Such problems as the logistics, economics and supply, 
to mention only a few, have never been fully considered, though they could 
hardly be expected to be met satisfactorily without due preparation. 


Thus it would appear that the execution of Section A in Part II 
might create more serious difficulties than were foreseen at the time the 
parties agreed to that clause. The determination as to who are the “ local 
authorities’’, might not be an easy matter. Whether the United Nations 
Representative would be able to reconstitute the status quo which had 
obtained some ten years, ago, would scem to be doubtful. 


I therefore came to the conclusion that prior negotiations with 
the parties on these problems would not only be essential but imperative. 
Otherwise the evacuated territory might be left in an unsettled condition. 


Il 


Since | was aware that the Government of India were concerned 
about the security of the evacuated territory, and more particularly, were 
apprehensive that the Pakistan Army, after its withdrawal, might return 
to the territory, I felt it my duty to give serious consideration to ways and 
means to allay this concern on the part of India. I, therefore, proposed that 
the feasibility of placing a United Nations force on the Pakistan side of the 
Pakistan and Jammu and Kashmir border should be explored. If this 
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conception in principle were to meet with approval, agreement might be 
sought from the Pakistan Government for receiving such a force and nego- 
tiations might be initiated within the United Nations on the size, composi- 
tion and functioning of such a force. 


Other suggestions were also discussed informally with the two 
Governments. In view of the urgency, however, of what I considered 
the most immediate requirement of the situation, namely, a resumption 
of direct negotiations—under United Nations auspices—, I decided to 
make my formal proposals with as little details as possible. 


IV 


In order to create the proper framework for these negotiations, 
I asked the two Governments to give prior consideration to two under- 
takings which I considered an essential prerequisite for their success. 


In the first place, I suggested that the two Governments should 
consider the possibility of a renewed declaration in line with the resolution 
of the Security Council of 17 January, 1948, and Part I of the resolution 
of 13 August, 1948, of the UNCIP, under which they would appeal to their 
respective peoples to assist in creating and maintaining an atmosphere 
favourable to further negotiations and in which they themselves would 
undertake to refrain from statements and actions which would aggravate 
the situation. 


In the second place, I proposed that the two Governments re-affirm 
that they would respect the cease-fire line and that they would not cross 
or seek to cross the cease-fire line on the ground or in the air, as established 
in the cease-fire agreement, ratified by the Governments of India and 
Pakistan, respectively, on 29 and 30 July, 1949. 


Thus, on the day of my departure from the sub-continent on 15 
February, 1958, I submitted to the representatives of both Governments 
the following recommendations : 


I. That they should consider the possibility of a renewed declara- 
tion in line with the 17 January, 1948, resolution of the Security 
Council and of Part I of the 13 August, 1948, resolution, under 
which they appeal to their respective peoples to assist in creat- 
ing and maintaining an atmosphere favourable to further 
negotiations and in which they themselves undertake to refrain 
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from statements and actions which would aggravate the situa- 
tion. 


That they re-affirm that they will respect the integrity of the 
cease-fire line and that they will not cross or seek to cross the 
cease-fire line on the ground or in the air, thus further assisting 
in creating a more favourable atmosphere for negotiations. 


The withdrawal of the Pakistan troops from the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir is provided for in Part II of the 13 August 1948 
resolution. Pending a final solution, the territory evacuated 
by the Pakistan troops is to be administered by the local autho- 
rities under the surveillance of the Commission. Part II of this 
resolution also provides for the withdrawal of the bulk of the 
Indian forces from the State in stages to be agreed upon with 
the Commission. 

In an effort to speed the implementation of these actions 
provided for in Part II, the United Nations Representative is 
suggesting that a prompt study be undertaken, under his aus- 
pices, of how the territory evacuated by the Pakistan troops 
could, pending a final solution, be administered in accordance 
with the provisions of the resolution. 


With a view to increasing the security of the area to be 
evacuated, the United Nations Representative recommends 
that consideration be given to the possibility of the stationing 
of a United Nations force on the Pakistan side of the Pakistan 
and Jammu and Kashmir border, following the withdrawal 
of the Pakistan Army from the State. 


If progress is to be made in the settlement of the “Indo-Pakistan 
Question ’’ there is need for an early agreement between the 
two Governments on the interpretation that should be placed 
on Part III of the 13 August resolution and those parts of the 
5 January resolution which provide for a plebiscite. In this con- 
nection the United Nations Representative would call attention 
to the communique of the Prime Ministers of India and Pakis- 
tan issued following their meeting in New Delhi in August 
1953, which recognized that a plebiscite had been agreed to 
and expressed the opinion that a solution should be sought 
“causing the least disturbance to the life of the people of the - 
State ”’, 
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The United Nations Representative will, be considering 
with the two Governments the means and timing under 
which agreement might be sought on these questions. 


V. The United Nations Representative, believing that further 
negotiations on the questions which he has been considering 
with the Governments of India and Pakistan would be useful, 
and believing that it would facilitate progress if these negotia- 
tions could be undertaken at the highest level, proposes to the 
two Governments that a Prime Ministers conference be held 
under his auspices in the early spring. 


If the latter recommendation would not be agreeable to 
either or both Governments, the United Nations Representa- 
tive recommends to the parties that they keep the general pro- 
posal, or any reasonable variation thereof, under consideration 
and that such a conference be held at the earliest practicable 
date. 


V 


The Government of Pakistan agreed to these recommendations 
in principle. They informed me that they were willing to make a renewed- 
declaration as suggested by me and that they were prepared to re-affirm 
that they would respect the integrity of the cease-fire line. 


They informed me further that they were prepared to withdraw 
the Pakistan troops from the State of Jammu and Kashmir simultaneously 
with the withdrawal of the bulk of the Indian forces from the State in 
stages to be agreed upon with the Commission, as provided in Part II 
of the 13 August, 1948 resolution. : 

They also agreed with my recommendation that a prompt study 
be undertaken under the auspices of the UNRIP of how the territory 
evacuated by the Pakistan troops could, pending a final solution, be 
administered by the local authorities in accordance with the provisions 
of the resolution. 
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The Government of Pakistan also informed me that they were 
agreeable to my recommendation to consider the possibility of the station- 
ing of a United Nations force on the Pakistan side of the Pakistan-Jammu 
and Kashmir border, following the withdrawal of the Pakistan Army 
from the State. 


In the matter of the interpretation that should be placed on Part 
III of the 13 August resolution, and those parts of the 5 January, 1949 
resolution which provide for a plebiscite, the Government of Pakistan 
indicated that they were prepared to abide by the terms of the Prime Minis- 
ters’ communique of August 1953. 


Finally, the Government of Pakistan agreed to my proposal of 
a conference at the Prime Ministers level, or any reasonable variation 
thereof, to be held under my auspices, adding that they would hope that 
this conference be held as soon as possible. 


The Government of India declared themselves unable to agree 
to my recommendations. They based their position on the ground that 
my recommendations were made without regard to the failure to implement 
the Security Council resolution of 17 January, 1948, and clauses Band E of 
Part I of the UNCIP resolution of 13 August, 1948, for which they held 
Pakistan responsible. In their view the sole onus of performance was on 
Pakistan and the United Nations, which both had the responsibility and 
the capacity for taking steps towards a peaceful approach to the situation 
and for making a contribution to resolving the difficulties between India 
and Pakistan. 


While, therefore, the inability of India to accept my recommen- 
dations primarily followed from their contention that my approach was 
not feasible, since in their view it tended to by-pass the implementation 
of what they considered to be the preliminary question, they also informed 
me that they did not look with favour on the substance of my recommen- 
dations. 


Thus, they felt that a new declaration regarding a peaceful 
atmosphere and the cease-fire line might denote a displacement of the pre- 
vious engagements. They further contended that such a declaration would 
imply that Pakistan had not violated their previous engagements and that 
the consequences of them would thereby stand condoned. 


The Government of India could also not see their way to accept 
the study I had recommended in my third recommendation as they felt 
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that it would tend to by-pass and evade what they considered to be the main 
issue, namely, the illegal occupation of Indian Union territory by Pakistan. 
In their view that territory was an integral and inseparable part of the 
Union of India and the recommendation was based on a misconception 
that Jammu and Kashmir were a no man’s land. Further, the study, 
in their view, would not be relevant since, according to the UNCIP resolu- 
tions and the assurances given on behalf of the Security Council to the 
Government of India, they alone, with the United Nations, were concerned 
in this matter and Pakistan would not seem to have any place whatsoever 
in these arrangements. 


With regard to the recommendation on the stationing of a United 
Nations force on the Pakistan side of the Jammu and Kashmir border, 
the Government of India were taking cognizance of a concern of the 
United Nations Representative in this matter which they understood to 
be conditioned by the previous conduct of Pakistan. They would, on 
their part, however, consider it as highly improper and indeed an unfriend- 
ly act to promote a suggestion which would involve the stationing of foreign 
troops in a neighbouring sovereign state with whom they desired nothing 
but the most friendly relations. Since, however, this was a matter for 
decision by the Government of Pakistan in their sovereign competence, 
they would not be in a position to object to this proposal, though they would 
regret it. 


With regard to recommendation IV, the Government of India 
informed me that they regretted that they could not enter into any such 
discussions in view of their preliminary objections. 


Finally, the Government of India declared themselves unable 
to accept my last recommendation since it would in their view place the 
aggressor and the aggressed on the same footing. They therefore consi- 
dered it contrary tothe Charter and all cosiderations of international 
ethics and equity. 


VI 


I should, however, inform the Council that the Government 
of India, at the same time as they declared themselves unable to accept 
my recommendations, also informed me that they have been and are 
anxious to promote and maintain peaceful relations with Pakistan. They 
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stated that they firmly held the view and belief, that there should be a cons- 
tructive and peaceful approach to every problem and that they firmly adh- 
ered to their determination to pursue paths of peace, while placing their 
faith in the United Nations and its Charter. 


In keeping with this spirit expressed by India, which I know is 
shared by Pakistan, I still express to the Council the hope that the two 
Governments will keep under consideration the proposal for a high level 
conference. I trust that, in their further consideration, they will find it 
possible promptly themselves to make, without prejudice to their respective 
positions on the Kashmir question, preparations for holding, within the 
framework of the Charter of the United Nations, such a conference at the 
earliest practicable date, covering questions of time, place, auspices 
and agenda. The agenda, as the parties might choose, might include the 
basic differences which the parties find to stand in the way of a settlement 
and such other matters as the parties might find would contribute to ‘‘prog- 
ress toward, the implementation of the resolutions of the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan of 13 August, 1948 and5 January, 
1949, and towards a peaceful settlement.” 


Vil 


However wide the differences and deep the distrust, and however 
bad the situation in the opposite views of each other’s position, no situation 
is completely and for ever beyond the redemptive power of the development 
of reciprocal faith and the creative interchange of views and proposals 
for a peaceful settlement as alternatives to the deepening differences in an 
age of unprecedented peril and hope. Better than talking at long distances 
across the sub-continent is, on occasion, to talk directly to each other in a 
conference at the highest possible level. The holding of a well prepared 
direct talk with the desire for a settlement is more than talk : it is itself 
an act of potentially creative faith which might lead to steps for a fair and 
peaceful settlement. 


These unsettled and unsettling differences between two great 
peoples have long corroded their relations, continuously drain off their 
resources, and cut deeply into their hopeful programs for education, 
health, production and welfare. Instead of continuing endlessly the cor- 
rosive polemics of all blame on one side and the other, the conference 
might, with sound preparation and resolute will, work out present steps 
towards a settlement ; set in motion a higher release of the productive 
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capacities of the people, and give an effective impetus to the world’s flood- 
tide of the yearning of the people for freedom and peace amid the hazards 
and hopes of this age. 


In this age, any situation engaged by UN-sponsored resolutions 
cannot be isolated from the dynamic currents of the world’s concern 
even by the highest mountains, whose pinnacles rise in incomparable 
grandeur from the topmost “ root of the world ’’. Though bright rays of 
light shine through the overhanging clouds of our time, thermo-nuclear 
power casts its lengthening shadows across he earth, darkening the 
homes and hopes of man. As alternative to the sudden extinction of the 
human race and the destruction of the precious treasures of the heritage 
from all peoples in all ages, there rises above the authentic fears, des- 
pair and tumult of the times the unconquerable aspiration of the human 
spirit for the sublimation of thermo-nuclear power in the cause of peace 
and the equal freedom, dignity and opportunity of all people, East 
and West. 


The light of faith and the fires of the inner spirit, which, in dark 
times in ages past, were lighted among Asian, African and Mediter- 
ranean people for people in all lands, have shone most nobly in our times 
in the heroic struggles, liberation and universal aspirations of the people 
of the historic sub-continent for a freer and fairer life for all. With their 
two-fold heritage of faith in the Moral Sovereignty, which undergirds the 
nature of man and the universe, and with a reverence for life challenging the 
violent trends of the atomic era, these peoples, in the succession for their 
prophetic leadership and great example, may again give a fresh lift to the 
human spirit of people everywhere. The peoples of the world might in 
high response begin again in these shadowed years to transform with high 
faith and goodwill the potential forces of bitterness, hate and destruction, 
step by step through the United Nations, towards the way of creative 
cooperation, economic, social and cultural development, responsible 
disarmament, self-determination, equal justice under law, and peace for 
all peoples on the earth as the God-given home of the family of man. 


——April 4, 1958. 


PAKISTAN’S REPLY TO SOVIET NOTE 


(The Government of Pakistan had sent a reply to the Note received 
from the Government of the U.S.S.R., in the middle of April, 1958. 
The reply was handed over by the Foreign Secretary of Pakistan to 
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the Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. in Pakistan on Saturday, the 24th May, 
1958.) 


Following is the text of the reply :— 


The Government of Pakistan is gratified at the expression of deep 
sympathy by the Soviet Union for the peoples of Asia in their efforts to 
consolidate national independence and sovereignty, and to achieve progress 
in the economic and cultural spheres. It is also heartening to be informed 
that their righteous aspirations will continue to receive the support of the 
Government, of the U.S.S.R. 


Pakistan has always been desirous of establishing friendly and 
cordial relations with all her neighbours, among whom the greatest and the 
most important is the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. It will 
be recalled that in the past people inhabiting the territory which now cons- 
titutes Pakistan have had close cultural and economic relations with the 
inhabitants of what are now some of the Constituent Republics of the 
Soviet Union, and spite of the differences of ideology and economic systems, 
Pakistan would have liked to re-establish similar relations of amity with the 
U.S.S.R. on a basis of mutual understanding and peaceful co-existence. 
Pakistan is, however, constrained to say that the Soviet Union has con- 


tinuously misunderstood the policy adopted by Pakistan. 


The policy of Pakistan is based on the ten principles enunciated 
at Bandung in 1955 by the twenty-four nations of Asia and Africa, which 
included the Peoples Republic of China as well as India. This Conference 
declared its conviction that friendly co-operation in accordance with 
these principles would effectively contribute to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. These principles enjoin mutual respect for : 
fundamental human rights and purposes and principles of the United 
Nations Charter, sovereignty and territorial integrity, justice and inter- 
national obligations, the right of each nation to defend itself singly or col- 
lectively, in conformity with the United Nations Charter, the equality 
of all races and nations ; and recommend : non-intervention with each 
other’s internal affairs, non-aggression, settlement of all disputes by peaceful 
means, abstention from the use of arrangements of collective defence 
for the interests of any of the big powers, and promotion of mutual interest 
and co-operation. All of these admirable principles are included in the 
United Nations Charter. When they were affirmed in Bandung, it 
was expected that the powers concerned would apply them in interna- 
tional relations. How far practice has deviated from precept is open 
for all to see. 
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In the interests of her own security and to strengthen economic 
and cultural co-operation with like-minded nations, who have interests in 
the region and have historic ties and cultural affinities with one another, 
Pakistan has entered into collective security arrangements, known as 
the Baghdad Pact and SEATO. These Pacts are purely defensive in intent 
and character and as such they are permissible both under Article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter and the Bandung principles. They are not 
directed against any country. This has been reiterated several times 
in the most explicit terms. On 3rd June, 1957, addressing the Council of 
Ministers of the Baghdad Pact in Karachi, the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
said, ‘‘ I declare categorically once again that we shall never be a party to 
any act of aggression against any country. Our participation in the 
Baghdad Pact is based on our vital interest in the maintenance of peace 
and security in the area in which we are located.”’ This remains the policy 
of Pakistan. The Soviet Union is herself associated in a politico-military 
alliance. viz. the Warsaw Pact, her objections to other nations doing like- 
wise are, therefore, not comprehensible. 


The fact that the Baghdad Pact and SEATO alliances are instru- 
ments designed to maintain peace was forcefully illustrated when in 1956 
peaceful conditions were disturbed in the Middle East. The area members 
of the Baghdad Pact, after their meeting at Tehran, made notable and 
successful efforts, both individually and in concert, to obtain a cessation 
of fighting and thus showed the peaceful and constructive nature of their 
association. It is undoubtedly true that these defensive alliances have 
increased the defence capacity of the nations concerned. This should be 
regarded as a contribution to world peace rather than otherwise, because 
the area of tensions has been reduced and people have been given a greater 
sense of security. If, unfortunately, threats to the peace of the area still 
exist, the fault lies with those countries who base their policies on direct 
or indirect aggressive designs. 


In the interests of its defence every country wishes to equip its 
armed forces with the most modern weapons and Pakistan is no exception 
to this rule. The U.S.S.R. is herself busily engaged in the improvement 
of war weapons and the re-equipment of her forces. It is the right of a 
soldier, who is called upon to defend his country, to be supplied with the 
best available appliances consistent with the law of nations and interna- 
tional practice. For accuracy’s sake, however, it is necessary to state that 
Prime Minister of Pakistan’s speech at Ankara, to which reference has 
been made, contained no mention of atomic weapons. 
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Pakistan is not making any war preparations against any country. 
She is trying to make aggression against her unprofitable. This is her 
natural right and national duty. 


The Soviet Government’s information regarding the existence and 
construction of launching sites for guided missiles or rocket missiles is 
completely without foundation. There exists not a single launching site 
in the whole of Pakistan, leave alone areas in the proximity of the U.S.S.R. 
On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. has all type of military bases and weapons 
on her territory, several of them in close proximity to Pakistan and the 
Soviet Union’s note indicates clearly the danger which this can give rise to. 
Pakistan, of course, reserves the right to take all steps on her territory 
necessary for her own safety. 


It is correct that some of the airfields in Pakistan are being 
equipped with proper runways. The equipment is of a defensive nature 
and does not disclose any offensive intentions. As is well known, the 
Pakistan Air Force is now equipped with jet aircraft which require longer 
runways. These runways, however, are not suitable for taking aircraft 
of the strategic types. 


It is also correct that in the work of improving military airfields, 
assistance is being obtained from foreign experts. This is because skills 
necessary for the purpose are not available in Pakistan. This position 
should be clear to the Soviet Union because she herself is giving similar 
assistance in the building of military airfields to countries in the neighbour- 
hood of Pakistan. 


Pakistan would feel very much easier in the mind if she could be 
as certain as the Soviet Union seems to be that nobody intends to attack 
Pakistan or commit aggression against her. Disputes, which threaten 
the vital interests of Pakistan, even her very existence, have been deliber- 
ately allowed to drag on and all solutions proposed, whether bilaterally 
or through the United Nations, to resolve them have been spurned. 
It needs to be mentioned that the exercise of the right of veto in the Security 
Council of the United Nations to frustrate the solution of certain disputes 
has prevented the improvement of the relations between nations in 
the region and has contributed to the maintenance of tension and lack 
of security. 


It has been most authoritatively stated in the past that there are 
no foreign military bases in Pakistan and that the Government of Pakistan 
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would in no case allow its territory to be used for purposes of aggression. 
In spite of this the Soviet Union persists in repeating these baseless allega- 
tions. Pakistan, as a peace-loving country, regrets this attitude of the 
Soviet Union, which is contrary to the professed desire for friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries, and of which Pakistan cannot but take 
serious note. 


The Government of Pakistan as well as the people of Pakistan 
desire to live in peace. Pakistan is a new state, with resources as yet 
undeveloped, and can only hope to work for the progress of her people 
if peaceful conditions prevail in the world. She is, therefore, in favour 
of all steps calculated to reduce international tension. For these reasons 
Pakistan welcomes the move to hold a conference of the great powers at 
the summit. If the Soviet Union approaches the problems which 
confront the world with a genuine desire to reach agreement, success is 
certain. Pakistan believes that in order to achieve lasting peace, it is 
necessary first of all to remove suspicions and secondly to ensure 
complete non-interference 


Finally, Pakistan wishes to draw the attention of the Soviet 


Union to a problem, which is of vital importance to Pakistan and involves 
the future of four million inhabitants of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Pakistan asks for no more than an opportunity for these people to exercise 
their right of self-determination. This is also their own repeatedly expres- 
sed and internationally recognized demand and has been reiterated by 
their leaders, including Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah himself, who has 
been for this reason put into prison once again after a brief period of 
liberty. For over ten years this problem has remained unresolved. The 
partisan attitude shown by the Soviet Union in recent years is so patently 
divorced from the merits of the case and from all principles of justice and 
equity that it has created great bitterness and disappointment in Pakistan, 
in Kashmir and indeed throughout the Muslim world. Is it too much to 
expect that the righteous aspirations of the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
will meet with understanding on the part of the great Soviet Union ? 
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CHRONOLOGY 
(April 1, 1958 to June 30, 1958) 


The Acting Governor of East Pakistan, Mr. Hamid Ali, 
dismissed Mr. Abu Husain Sarkar, who was earlier 
sworn in as Chief Minister. Mr. Ataur Rehman Khan 
was again sworn in as Chief Minister. 


The Conference of Pakistan’s Middle East envoys, which 
concluded in Karachi, was reported to have noted the 
strong urge among all Arabs for unity. 


Dr. Frank Graham, the U.N. representative for India and 
Pakistan, submitted to the Security Council his report on 
the Kashmir dispute. 


Tunisian President, Habib Bourguiba, rejected the joint 
U.S.-U.K. proposal for an international control of the 
Tunisian-Algerian frontier to prevent the recurrence 
of Franco-Tunisian incidents. 


In a radiointerview, President Nasser charged that the 
United States was following policies designed to isolate 
the United Arab Republic. 


The Omani Bureau in Cairo stated that British planes had 
bombed and destroyed four Omani villages after unsuccess- 
ful ground force attacks against the nationalist groups. 


Commenting on the Graham Report, the former Premier 
of Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah, declared that he would 
welcome the stationing of U.N. forces in Kashmir. 


The Soviet Premier, Mr. Khrushchev, offered to withdraw 
Soviet troops from Eastern Europe if Western troops 
were also removed. 


A Pakistan Foreign Office spokesman refuted the statement 
attributed to the Indonesian President, Dr. Soekarno, 
that Pakistan was trying to form a new Muslim bloc with 
Malaya, Sumatra, North Borneo and South Philippines. 


The report of the Pakistan Delimitation Commission was 
released. 
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April 12: 


April 13 : 


April 15: 


April 16: 
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In a letter to the President of the Security Council, the 
acting head of Pakistan Delegation to the United Nations 
charged India with having let loose a_ reign of terror in 
Occupied Kashmir to crushthe growing demand of the 
people for a free and impartial plebiscite. 


A blueprint for a Special U.N. Fund to help underdeve- 
loped countries was drawn up by a Committee of the 
General Assembly, with an annual budget of $10 million 
to be used on large size projects. Earlier Mr. Mir Moham- 
mad Khan of Pakistan was elected Chairman. 


The Indian Rehabilitation Minister denied that India 
had sealed the border with East Pakistan and will not 
permit refugees to cross it. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Kachhar in Assam sent 
an ultimatum to the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet 
demanding surrender of the Pakistan portion of Surma 
River sector. 


Prime Minister, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, offered to sign 
a ‘* No-war declaration”’ with India provided that country 
agreed to settle all her disputes with Pakistan by negotia- 
tion and mediation and, if necessary, by arbitration. 


A joint enquiry by Pakistan and India into the border 
disturbancesin the Sylhet-Kachhar region was agreed upon. 


Mr. Felix Gaillard resigned as Premier of France. 


The Lok Sabha voted Indian defence expenditure totalling 
Rs. 305 crores. India‘s Defence Minister, Krishna 
Menon, described Pakistan as “ our only enemy ”’. 


The Conference of eight independent African States 
meeting in Accra adopted a five-point agenda to correlate 
views on economic, political and cultural affairs. 


Radio Jakarta announced that the Indonesian Govern 
ment forces had recaptured Padang, the former capital 
of the Central Sumatran rebels. 





April 19: 





April 21: 


April 22: 


April 23: 





Prime Minister, Malik Noon, expressed ‘‘satisfaction of 
his Government on the Soviet Government’s decision to 
stop nuclear tests. 


The British Government was reported to have sent an 
enforcement of troops to Aden in order to prevent a rebel- 
lion in the Sultanate of Lahej, and any move to join 
United Arab Republic. 


The Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr. Fatim Zorlu, said at 
the Karachi Airport that the Turkish Government did not 
wish to re-establish diplomatic relations with Israel. 


The Accra Conference adopted resolutions on Algeria, 
racial problems, future of the African dependent 
territories and on safeguarding the independence, sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of the eight independent 
African states. 


The Kashmir Plebiscite Front appealed to the Security 
Council to save Kashmiris from the clutches of India. 


Mr. Dom Mintoff, Prime Minister of Malta and his col- 
leagues resigned. 


At the U.N Security Council meeting, the Soviet delegate 
withdrew the resolution against the U.S. hydrogen bomb 
flights. 


Pakistan and India reached agreement on the restoration 
of Movable Evacuee Property assets. 


Addressing the Party Congress President Tito declared 
that Yugoslavia would not adhere to the Soviet camp. 


The Sultan of Lahej was reported by the Cairo newspaper, 
Al Ahram, to have stated that Britain had been pressing 
him to join a proposed Federation of United Arab 
Sultanates. 


The Governor of Egyptian National Bank announced 
that agreement had been reached between Egypt and the 
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former Suez Canal Shareholders on the compensation to 
be paid for Egypt’s nationalization of the Canal. 


A spokesman of the Pakistan Government commenting 
on the Surma River dispute with India said that Pakistan 
would not deviate from her stand on maintaining the mid- 
stream of the Surma River as the boundary between East 
Pakistan and Assam. 


The Pakistan Finance Minister released a statement on 
the country’s balance of payments, for 1957, revealing 
a deficit of Rs. 40.11 crores. 


The tripartite conference of the Moroccan Istiqlal, the 
Tunisian Neo-Destour and the Algerian National Libera- 
tion Front Parties opened at Tangiers to discuss the Alge- 
rian war for independence, and the possible form for a 
Union of the North African States. 


The Government of the People’s Republic of China offered 
to supply, to the Pakistan Government, machinery and 
capital equipment in exchange for Pakistani cotton and 
other raw materials. 


An agreement was singed in Rome by the United Arab 
Republic and representatives of the Suez Canal Company, 
under which the U. A. R. decided to pay to the Canal 
shareholders 28,300,000 Egyptian pounds in seven instal- 
ments. 


The Soviet Union rejected the American proposal to set 
up an international control system in the Arctic region. 


President Nasser arrived in Moscow on 18-day visit. 


The Egyptian Finance Minister announced that he had 
been officially told of the United States’ decision to release 
Egypt’s frozen dollar assets and resume U.S. aid pro- 
gramme to Egypt. 





April 30: 


May I: 


May 3: 


May 4: 


May 6: 
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Sheikh Abdullah, who was released from jail in 
January, 1958, was re-arrested. 


Rioting broke out in different parts of Occupied 
Kashmir in protest against the arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah. 


The Pakistan army was moved in to fight serious 
epidemics in East Pakistan. 


Elections were held to the 145-seat National Assembly 
of Iraq and 129 supporters of Premier Nuri-es-Said 
were elected unopposed. 


Pakistan’s Permanent Representative at the United 
Nations sent a letter to the President of the Security 
Council protesting against the re-arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah. 


The U. S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, warned 
that an Indonesian attack on Western New Guinea 
will have ‘‘most serious consequences’’. 


Mr. Ahmed Balafrej, Secretary General of the Istiqlal 
Party was asked by King Mohammed V to form a new 
Moroccan Government. Earlier, the King promulgat- 
ed a New Charter outlining plans for constitutional 
monarchy in Morocco. 


The Pakistan Republican Party Chief, Dr. Khan 
Sahib, was assassinated. 


India’s Planning Commission reported to the Parlia- 
ment that the Second Five-Year Plan will not achieve 
its original targets in Lahore. 


Indian armed forces opened fire on East Pakistan 
border police, in Patharia forest. 


People’s China broke off all trade with Japan and 
cancelled the existing contracts. 


Russia agreed to meet Western experts for technical 
talks on ending nuclear tests. 
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Lebanon closed its border with the U.A.R. (Syria); 
violence broke out in Beirut and the countryside, 


The French Army Command in Algeria backed up 
an anti-government coup by General Jacques Massu 
and his paratroopers. 


Premier Nikita Khrushchev and President Nasser 
signed a joint declaration in Moscow supporting the 
Algerians and Palestine Arabs and expressing concern 
over foreign interference in Indonesia. 


The West Pakistan High Court delivered judgment 
in the Gurmani Defamation Case. 


The first Cabinet of the Arab United State comprising 
Iraq and Jordan was installed and General Nuri-es- 
Said was appointed Prime Minister. 


The Indonesian Revolutionary Government announced 
that it was willing to negotiate with the Central 
Government in Jakarta for a “reasonable solution” 
of the indonesian crisis. 


Tunisian President, Habib Bourguiba, stated _ that 
French planes bombed the airport at Gafsa and that 
clashes were taking place between the Tunisian and 
French forces in the Gafsa area. 


Pakistan’s first Five-Year Plan was _ presented in 
its final form; the development programme until 1960 
was refixed at Rs. 1,080 crores. 


In a reply to the Russian note charging Pakistan with 
extensive war preparations Pakistan described the 
Soviet Government’s information regarding — the 
construction of launching sites for guided missiles 
as completely without foundation. 


The Army revolt against the French Government 
spread to Corsica. 
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Following riots, a state of emergency was declared 
in Ceylon. 


A meeting of the Special Kashmir Committee was 
presided over by Prime Minister, Malik Firoz Khan- 
Noon, and attended by former Prime Ministers, Messrs. 
I. I. Chundrigar, S.H. Suhrawardy, Chaudhri. 
Mohammad Ali and others. 


Russia announced that it is pulling out its troops from 
Rumania. 


The Soviet Union suspended its economic aid to 
Yugoslavia. 


The two-week old French cabinet of Premier Pflimlin 
resigned. 


Morocco officially asked France to stop using her 
military airfields near the Algerian border. 


The French National Assembly empowered Prime 
Minister General de Gaulle, who was voted into power 
on May 31, to govern France by decree for six months. 


General de Gaulle was empowered by the National 
Assembly toamend the French Constitution and have it 
ratified by a public referendum without prior 
parliamentary approval. 


A border clash between Pakistan and the Indian 
Police occurred at Fazilka, on the East Punjab-West 
Pakistan border. 


The Government of Pakistan accused India of with- 
holding Pakistan’s share of historic supplies from 
Rivers Sutlej and Beas on a unilateral basis, which 
constituted a serious threat to vast areas in Lahore, 
Multan and Bahawalpur Divisions of West Pakistan. 


A new Algerian plan was made public by General de 
Gaulle, which was rejected by the Algerians. 





June 10: 


June 11: 


June 14: 


June 15: 


June 17: 


June 18: 
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The Dacca High Court dismissed Mr. Abu Husain 
Sarkar’s writ petition challenging the orders of his 
dismissal from Chief Ministership. 


The Committee of Public Saftety in Algeria opposed 
General de Gaulle’s plans for local general elections 
in Algeria within one month. 


The United Nations Security Council adopted by ten 
votes, with one abstention (Soviet Union), a Swedish 
resolution proposing that a Commission of observers 
be sent to Lebanon. 


In Lebanon, rebel troops launched attacks against 
the President and Prime Minister’s residence. 


France formally notified Morocco that she would 
withdraw all French troops from that country within 
a month. 


The Turkish representative, Mr. Seyfullah Esin, handed 
a memorandum to the U.N. Secretary-General demand- 
ing partition of Cyprus into independent Greek and 
Turkish sections. 


A member of the Lebanese Cabinet confirmed that 
the Government had asked the U.N. for a_ security 
cordon along U.A.R. frontier and the Mediterranean 
coast. 


The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, announced 
his country’s readiness to send troops into Lebanon. 


A Hungarian communique published in Moscow dis- 
closed the execution of Mr. Imre Nagy, former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, together with three others. 


President Eisenhower described the execution of Mr. 
Imre Nagy as a great obstacle to further negotiations 
with Russia on a summit meeting and other issues. 
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June 23: 
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Following his defeat in the Provincial Assembly the 
Chief Minister of East Pakistan, Mr. Ataur Rehman 
Khan, tendered his resignation. 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold MacMillan, 
announced a new plan for Cyprus, inviting Turkey 
and Greece to participate in the administration of 
the island. 


Mr. Abu Husain Sarkar was sworn-in as Chief Minister 
of East Pakistan. 


Prime Minister, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, stated that 
any attempt by volunteers to violate the cease-fire line 
in Kashmir will be opposed by the Pakistan Government. 


The Central Cabinet in Karachi sanctioned P.I.D.C.’s 
giant steel mill project. 


The East Pakistan Ministry, headed by Mr. Sarkar, 
was defeated in the Provincial Assembly in a no-con- 


fidence motion in which the National Awami Party 
voted with the Awami League. 


The formation of the provisional Algerian Government 
by the Algerian National Liberation Front was 
announced in Cairo. 


The United States was reported to be considering a 
multi-million dollar aid to Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
to improve their transportation links. 


The President’s rule was proclaimed in East Pakistan. 


The Chief of the Kashmir Liberation Movement, 
Chaudhri Ghulam Abbas, who sponsored the move 
to cross the cease-fire line in Kashmir, was arrested. 


Russian experts met informally with the leader of the 
American delegation to the conference on Atomic 
controls. 











